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American Tanks, Spearhead of the Allied Armies 
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When this giant west coast shipyard set 
up a construction schedule of 42 days 
for its large administration building, 
floors were needed that could keep up 
with that schedule and give sure, de- 
pendable service for the duration, and 
for years after as well. 


ETHER YOU OPERATE a large war plant 
or acrossroads general store, saving 
time, labor, and money is vital to you right 
now. And in these days of stepped-up 
production, there’s no place for lazy ma- 
terials that can’t stand the gaff. Any equip- 
ment that you buy for your business today 
must contribute directly to increased econ- 
omy and higher efficiency—both now and 
after the war is won, 


That’s why every American businessman 
can take a cue from the experience of the 
Marinship Yard of Sausalito, California. This 
organization was faced with the problem of 
erecting a “super-efficient” shipbuilding 
plant for the United States Maritime Com- 
mission almost overnight. And it had to be 
done with the greatest possible economy. 


How the Marinship Yard found a floor that’s 
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Every single construction item used in this 
huge war plant had to play a part in cutting 
costs . . . in rushing the job to completion. 
And the floors were no exception. 

In fact, Armstrong Floors were selected be- 
cause they could be installed quickly and 
used immediately. They were chosen because, 
despite their low cost, they would stand up 
under years of the severest traffic. And still 
another reason for Armstrong’s Linoleum was 
its permanently low maintenance cost—with 
no expensive, troublesome refinishing. 

Today, the huge Marinship Yard is in full 
war production. And the Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum Floors are proving that they can take 
it—as well as give the added advantages of 
color and comfort underfoot. 


The floors in your own place of business 


FROM FOUNDATION TO OCCUPANCY IN 42 DAYs, 
That’s one of the amazing construction records of t::2 
Marinship Yard of Sausalito, California. And fro:n 
reception room to stair treads, 2700 square yards «{ 
Armstrong’s Jaspé Linoleum, Style No. 5, cover a‘} 
the floor areas of the Marinship Administration Buil.. 
ing. Selected for saving time and money in installation, 
these Armstrong Floors are also saving time, labor, an’ 
money in daily maintenance. Installed by Turner 
Resilient Floors, Inc., San Francisco, 








can do an equally able job of saving time, 
labor, and money if you make them Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum. Near you is a linoleum 
merchant who will give you all the facts and 
figures, And if you write, we'll send you a— 


NEW BOOK OF BUSINESS FLOORS. All types 
of business interiors are illustrated in full 
color. Packed with ideas that show how better 
floors mean better business. It’s free (outside 
U.S.A., 40¢). Address Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Floor Division, 4211 Pearl Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

* x X& TO DO OUR PART in the war effort, the 
Armstrong Cork Company has converted much of 
its productive capacity to the making of munitions 
and other vital war materials. However, your mer- 
chant can still show you Armstrong Floors that are 
both smart and correct. Just be sure to look for the 
name Armstrong’s on the back of the goods you buy. 








ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM FLOORS | 


,Custom-Laid or @ Standard Designs 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG'’S LINOFLOR, QUAKER RUGS, LINOWALL, AND ASPHALT TILE 











They softened up bumps with 
cushions made from stone 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


| pea in tanks used to be like goin 
over Niagara Falls in a barrel. 
Heads took one bump after another. 
Working with the army, B. F. Goodrich 
engineers had developed light, foamy 
sponge saaeer head pads like that 

own in the picture. They saved many 
broken noses but had one disadvantage. 
They were the only parts of the tank 
that weren’t completely fireproof. The 
lining was everything the army ex- 
pected but naturally they wished some- 
‘one knew of a spongy material that 
couldn’t burn even if the tank sides 
became red hot. 


Then B. F. Goodrich engineers 
began asking each other: How about 
Koroseal ? Koroseal* is a B. F. Goodrich 
synthetic material, made from stone 
and other minerals eg salt). It is 
used by the ton for cables in battleships 
because it can be made so it won't 
burn. But since it doesn’t “vulcanize” 
like rubber, there was no way to make 
it spongy. Could some new method be 
developed? 

Not many months after lining the 
first tanks with rubber B. F. Goodrich 
had a light, foamy Koroseal, as soft as 


rubber, that will be available for tanks 
Reg. T. M. 


if enough Koroseal can be spared from 
other vital war uses. 


Before the war Koroseal was just 
beginning to be widely used as a thin 
waterproof coating for fabrics in 
shower curtains, raincoats, baby pants, 


" ironing-board pads and dozens of other 


things—and all will be back in quanti- 
ties, of course, whenever the war is 
over. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 


Akron, Ohio. r= 
B.F. Goodrich 
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PICTURE 


of the Month 








JUDY GARLAND 
FOR ME AND MY GAL 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 


WITH: George Murphy, Gene Kelly, Marta 
Eggerth, Ben Blue 


DIRECTED BY:........... Busby Berkeley 
PRODUCED ByY:............ Arthur Freed 


SCREEN PLAY BY: Richard Sherman, Fred 
Finklehoffe and Sid Silvers 


ORIGINAL STORY BY: 
Howard Emmett Rodgers 
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CAPSULE REVIEW: There’s something 
about FOR ME AND MY GAL which works. 
We tried to figure it out. Was it the superb 
performance of the now-come-of-age Judy 
Garland or was it the pleasant rhythm of 
George Murphy or wasit the new discovery that 
unquestionably is Gene Kelly? We decided no. 

FOR ME AND MY GAL has an indefinable 
quality, an overtone that transcends plot and 
emerges from a simple story of the love-life of 
the child-hearts that characterized our now 
somewhat forgotten vaudevillians of a few 
decades ago. Judy, who has.grown in artistic 
importance as she has grown in poo, will 
literally amaze. She has what Nora Bayes had, 
what Fay Templeton had, but most important, 
she has what Judy Garland has, a soul which 
shines through. 

Gene Kelly, whom you will remember from 
Broadway’s “Pal Joey,” is the last word in the 
personification of a ham. This veneer which the 
actor has grafted on his personality as an armor 
against the hard knocks of touring and rebuff 
wears off in the clinches and Gene and Judy 
become real people—something rarely seen in 
a plot that musicalizes so well. You gather that 
we liked FOR ME AND MY GAL. We do— 
enormously—and we think you will, too. That 
is why we select it as the Picture of the Month. 


NOSTALGIA NOTES: Are you all too young 
to remember “Oh, You Beautiful Doll,’ “By 
the Sea, By the Sea, By the Beautiful Sea,” 
“How You Goin’ to Keep Him Down on the 
Farm?”, “Where Do We Go From Here, 
Boys?”, and “‘Ballin’ the Jack?” 


HONORABLE MENTION: Marta E 
sings likea thrush. Song title: “Do I Love You.” 
Ben Blue who used to do the “flying duck” in 


vaudeville is a droll fellow in FOR ME AND 
MY GAL. 

PAT ON THE BACK: You've done it again, 
Busby Berkeley, Arthur Freed. 
SUMMARY: Swell musical picture from 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
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LETTERS 


Washed-Out Pilots 
A rather persistent rumor is making the 





rounds which, though it seems possible, seems 


illogical. I wonder if your Washington staff 
could hound it down. 

The story goes that Congress has recently 
authorized the Army to accept for pilot train- 
ing those men who have previously been elim- 
inated for some reason or other. While it seems 
reasonable that many “washed-out” pilots 
could come through with a little more time, 
in view of the backlog of aviation cadets wait- 
ing assignments to training, it does not appear 
logical that the.Army would glean the lists of 
“washed-outs” for training pilots at this time. 


JEROME I. Fiour 
Navigation Cadet 


Monroe, La. 


An Army board nowadays makes every effort 
to see if a washed-out pilot candidate is fitted 
for some other Air Forces officer’s training—to 
become a navigator, bombardier, glider pilot, 
and so on. If it can’t place him, he becomes an 
Army private. Before last January, however, 
when the law applying to aviation cadets was 
amended, washed-out pilot candidates were per- 
mitted to return to civilian life. These are the 


men who may now reapply for pilot training. 





Men Robots? 
I read about the sad fate of the girl copy- 


readers in your Oct. 26 issue with amusement 
not unmixed with pity. The way the majority 
tumbled for Mr. Bradley’s cagey ruse suggested 





NEWSWEEK 


to me that they were not so much ignorant and 
below (male) par in intelligence as that they 
simply performed their duties in too mechani- 
cal a way. And perhaps part of their gray mat- 
ter might have been roaming outside the office 
in quest of more personal and interesting ma- 
terial, such as a hat seen in gome store window 
at noon or an impending date. 

I saw only one flaw in Mr. Bradley’s ingen- 
ious plan to snare feminine feeblemindedness 
and to display it in comparison with the su- 
perior mentality of the male copyreader. The 
flaw: there was no comparison. If Mr. Bradley 
had ever pulled anything similar out of his bag 
of tricks for the benefit of men employes, there 
was no mention made of the fact. And if he 
had, who knows what the result might have 
been? Without a doubt there have existed 3 
few earnest and upriglit young bucks who might 
have skidded into the ditch under the same 
circumstances. There are robots among the 
ranks of men, as well as of women. 


Exveanor WituiaMs 
Quemado, N. M. 





Appreciation 


This is just a line of congratulations on the 
way Newsweek was able, in its Nov. 16 issue, 
to change things over near the deadline to have 
complete coverage of the African campaign. 
As I read General Fuqua’s column and the rest 
of the material on the landings and operations, 
it seemed as if they were as up to the minute 
as the morning paper of the same day. 


TueoporeE G. Hotcomse 
Lt. Col. A.G.D. 


Fort George G. Meade, Md. 





Cadets vs. Students 


In all fairness to the Aviation Cadets and 
Flying Officers of the Air Forces, I think you 
should present their side to the Staff Sergeant 
vs. Commissioned Officer controversy. 

Sgt. John F. Carte, who wrote from the 
Colorado Air Base (Newsweek, Oct. 19), has 
a pretty good case for himself, but in his letter 
were included a lot of inferences that ought to 
be cleared up. I agree with him that it was 
unfortunate that the Army disbanded its two 
year college requirement for cadets while he 
was in training as an enlisted man. But he and 
those men with him are in the minority as far 
as that goes and, he has no right to start 
furor and prate about “democracy within the 
Army.” 

When the Army changed its requirements last 
Jan. 12, enlisted men already in the Army were 
presented with the same opportunities as the 
civilian boys. Many of these enlisted men al- 
ready had noncom ratings, and they therefore 
refused to enlist in pilot training as cadets at 
$75 a month, but enlisted as students drawing 
down their old pay plus 50 per cent of it as 
flight pay. The cadets have never griped about 
that setup where aviation “students” drew as 
high. as $180 a month while they were getting 
$75 per. 

If you examine the situation, the moans are 
all coming from the students who seem to want 
to have their cake and eat it too. When gradua- 
tion time rolls around and the cadets receive 
lieutenants’ commissions and the students get 
a staff-sergeant rating, the bellyaching rises to a 
crescendo. 

Now along comes this Colorado lad in News- 
WEEK, and the students have picked up his hue 
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OST individuals must pay 
from TWO to SEVEN times 
as much Income Tax as they 

paid last year. Those who last year 
paid none (or very little) must NOW 
pay a sizable amount. 


Our nation is at war. Each of us 
wants to do his full share to win 
it. Our Government needs every 
dollar we can spare, but it does 
not expect you to underpay or over- 
pay your tax, any more than it ex- 


NEW 
1943 
Edition 
NOW READY! 








AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED TAX 


Joe EACH and EVERY deduction to - ro 
which you are justly entitled—and on come tax rerurn 
some of which action must be taken end CORRECTLY 


BEFORE END OF THIS YEAR. 


ACH year, thousands un- 
knowingly pay more than 
they should. In many 
cases the Government has no 
indication of this; so the money 
is not refunded. Each year, other 
thousands are heavily penalized 
for underpayment caused by 
honestly mistaken ideas about 
deductions. 
Find out your legal deduc- 
tions now; the tax blanks do not 
provide space for some of them. 


Has Helped 1,500,000 Taxpayers 


“YOUR INCOME TAX,” by 
J. K. Lasser, C.P.A., is the BIG- 
GEST SELLING, MOST 
WIDELY USED guide for keep- 
ing taxes of the average taxpayer 
at the proper level! So under- 
standable that over 1,500,000 
people have found it valuable. 
So authoritative that hundreds 


ternal Revenue offices! 


ernment as legally deductible! 
EXAMINE IT 


20, 1943. 


THIS Year You Can’‘t Afford 
To “Wait Till Last Minute“! 
There are two reasons for 

getting this book NOW: 1. 
Many tax-saving steps must be 
taken before the close of 1942. 
2. These rates will upset the 
household budgets of millions 
of families. Many taxpayers 
must set aside part of their 
salaries FROM NOW ON, to 
meet future payments. 





SPECIAL BOOK FOR 
CORPORATIONS 






The Excess Prof- 


most complicated 
measures ever to 
pass Congress} 
Even corporations 
who believe they 
are exempt must This bool 
comply with many pistes. in simp) 
technical features anguage, eac 
to prove their ex- and every part of 
empt status, the law. 

NOTE TO TAX COUNSELLORS: 
Many tax counsellors, lawyers, ac- 
countants order copies of 
books for each member of their staff. 











Tells how to prepare, yew In- 


avoiding future quscsemonte, Tus BOOK TELLS YOU: 


penalties and interest charges. 


of copies are purchased by In- 


Special Guide to 312 Occupations 

NOW- ALSO-there is included 
a special section listing the par- 
ticular deductions available for 312 
leading occupations. If engaged in 
any of these you will find a list of 
deductions recognized by the Gov-: 


On This Double-Guarantee 

This book will save you time, 
help you pay your correct tax and 
avoid later assessments. It is of- 
fered on this Double-Guarantee: 
(1) Examine “YOUR INCOME 
TAX” carefully. If you do not 
think it will help you—return it for TAX; 
refund. OR (2) After making out :; ARM 
your return, if this book has not HoRMeRs; HOUsKoces! 
completely satisfied you, return it L* R 
for refund any time up to March 


SEND NO MONEY wvc"™ City ime.. State 


Determine your tax AT ONCE, so you won’t have 
to borrow at interest later! Mail coupon without money 
now. SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 3811, 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York City. 


ON YOUR 


WARNING INCOME TAXES 


New Taxes 2 to 7 Times Last Year’s! 





IF YOU ARE SINGLE 


and earn more than 


pects you to pay more than the right . 
price for food, clothes, or any article $9.62 a week 
es eaipet IF YOU ARE MARRIED 


Over ONE AND A HALF MIL- 
LION taxpayers have used this book 
in previous years. This year, more 
than ever before, you need the NEW 
1943 Edition! It is NOW READY— 
to help you determine the legal de- 
ductions you are expected to take, 
and the legal taxes you are expected 
to pay. 


and earn $23.08 a 
week or more 


YOU must file a Return! 
This is the highest Income 
Tax ever im —so find 
out NOW what yours will 
be, and start AT ONCE 
to get ready to meet it! 











YOUR INCOME TAX 


GUIDE — OVER 1,500,000 COPIES SOLD! 





























This Gives You An Idea . 
of How Much You Will 
Have To Pay in 194 
85 Steps To Take REFORE vais “ 
OF THIS YEAR From Your Salary or W 
188 Legitim ate Deductions NOT including Any State Income Taxes 
by SaimaY, 82, Made SINGLE MARRIED 
People. IF YOU PERSONS PERSONS 
173 Items You May Exelud EARN No No 
sia m Gross Income. le WEEKLY* oo Dependents 
Legitimate Dé $25.00 $178.60 $46.80 
ated on Houten 35.00 299.68 166.68 
ote s. 50.00 485.20 349.20 
tbh wit Taxes Deduc- 75.00 828.40 674.40 
vineie Y an Individual, 100.00 1,199.60 1,017.60 
Deductinin’ 4" NOT 9 | iz you EARN 
242 Deductions Whi ae ag 
Be Made If EnganeiSY $6,000 $1,442.80 $1,260.80 
¢ Trade, Business tm 10,000 2,858.80 2,620.80 
7 —— 20,000 7,784.80 7,420.80 
Nu7es of Compensation 25,000 10,844.80 10,438.80 
Tax May Be or Where 35,000 17,474.80 17,026.80 
sPaciaz ferred. 50,000 28,279.80 27,796.80 
Your pra pcitergs FOR: Above figures include total Federal 
: NEW ware INCOME Tax on 1942 come and 1943 Vic- 
ax. 
lcrory tat income figured before allow- 
able deductions. 
Tex Bill, “ce Family's : 
== 
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SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc., | 
Dept. 3811, 1230 6th Av., N.Y.C. 

SUPPLE- 


Send book(s) checked below. I will 
pay postman $1 for each copy ordered, 
plus C.0.D. charges. If this informa- 

MENTARY 
REPORTS 
To keep you 


tion does not satisfy me, I may return 
it for refund of my money. 
evra copies ‘‘Y Cc ration Tax’’ I 
“3 Ss. ee te up-to-date on 
= All Changes [ 
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PLE Ree made, we will 
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= ae send Free Re- 
— ports, keeping 
you posted to 
March 15, 1943 





This entire adver- 
tisement Copy-§ Address. 
right, 1942. Sim: 
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Check here if losing WITH this.coupon $1 for each 
CJ copy ordered. Ree WE will pay Ae tage charges. 
ame Double-Guarantee applies. N : If resident of 
N. Y, City, add 1% Sales Tax. 
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BRILLIANT PHOSPHORS 
from end to end 


Today’s Westinghouse Mazda Fluorescent Lamps 

produce more light than ever before. This increased 

brightness is largely due to a new series of lamp 

manufacturing steps which build up the glow of 

fluorescent powders to a richer and more sparkling 

brilliance. It is this series of techniques that give 

Westinghouse Fluorescent Lamps a gleaming bright- ° 
ness from end to end. 
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STAY BRIGHT 
from end to end 


Out of countless hours of laboratory research, 
causes of early lamp discoloration have been de- 
termined and corrected. In Westinghouse Mazda 
Fluorescent Lamps, a more accurately controlled 
gas pressure, a more precise measurement of 
mercury, and a new method of treating cathodes 
—keep these lamps brighter from end to end. 





SMOOTHLY COATED 
from end to end 


A better and more abundant light also results when 
the phosphor powder coating inside fluorescent 
lamps is applied smoothly and to just the right 
thickness. With microscopic accuracy, a specially- 
designed machine “paints” a powder film in West- 
inghouse Mazda Lamps that’s precisely the right 
density and texture for maximum illumination. 
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fo cross...@On schedule 


Start with a stream to cross. Add 
obstacles and a time limit. That's 
the fare on which bridge builders 
thrive. We know because Yellow 
Strand Preformed Wire Rope 
mans a lot of their equipment, 
civilian and military. Equally at 
home on a giant derrick or a truck 
winch, on a steel-and-concrete 
structure or a pontoon span, this 
tough-bred rope helps any crew 
“put it over’... safely,, smoothly 
and on schedule. 


Much as bridge engineers em- 


ploy balance to get the maximum 
reach with their materials, our 


engineers balance stamina and 
flexibility to extend the life of 
Yellow Strand. Its top quality steel 
wires—drawn to special order 
and preformed—may last twice 
as long as lesser grades. 


Since the aggregate tonnage of 
Preformed Yellow Strand frees 
other tons of steel to strengthen: 
America’s security, this oppor- 
tunity to conserve should chal- 
lenge every war-producer. Make 
sure that heavy-duty ropes are 
doing their full duty. Youg B&B 
branch or distributor will cooper- 
ate promptly in a check-up. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


A Mainstay of War Production, Through Its Service to 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS « PLANT ENGINEERS ¢ ROAD BUILDERS ¢ ROTARY DRILLERS 
LOGGERS « MINERS ¢ QUARRY OPERATORS and OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 
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and cry, much to the bewilderment of tl. 
cadets, who never thought they were socially 
and financially the better of the students and 
took potluck with the rest of the boys from 
the time they entered the Reception Center 
In fact, the fellows who entered pilot training 
as students could not be washed out, if they 
failed to pass the intelligence test at Sant : 
Ana. 

Personally I feel the Army should py 
all on an equal footing from the start, but, as] 
say, the students had their choice months ago 
and it’s getting embarrassing to us when they 
wail to the general public of their plight. 


Dan McDonaw 
Advanced Flying School 
Douglas, Ariz. 
@ 


Peanut Troubles 

Last spring agricultural workers in our State, 
and others too, I believe, bent every effort to 
get farmers to plant peanuts. Appeals wer 
made over the radio and through the press, uw. 
til farmers felt they were unpatriotic if they 
did not comply. They were assured that the 
price would not be below a certain amount but 
understood that they would get the benefit of 
any boost in the market. 

Now that the crop is made and partly har. 
vested, these farmers find that those who were 
urged to plant peanuts in the emergency as 
patriotic duty are to get the promised 4 cents 
per pound, while their neighbors who had 
grown peanuts before, and had an allotment, 
will get 8 cents. 

It cost the new planters just as much to 
produce their peanuts as it did the old one: 
They were glad to do what was necessary to 
help feed America and the Allies. But it is not 
helping their feelings to know they have bee 
suckers, and that the agricultural leaders whom 
they have trusted and looked to for help and 
advice have not only “let them down” but 
have betrayed them. 

If the government were more thrifty, and 
this was an economy move, farmers might wel 
grow the peanuts and donate them to the war 
effort. But ifthis is the thanks they get for 
cooperation, folks may be doing their frying in 
mineral oil or axle grease another year. 

Farmers in our section are incensed over the 
unfairness of their treatment, and are turning 
their hogs in on the stacks, rather than pick 
the nuts off for market. If vegetable oil 
scarce another year, the public should knov 
the reason, and the farmer should not le 
blamed for it. 





R. A. McCuten 
Clinton, N.C. 





Thanks to the Navy 


Will you please publish the following lette 
in NEWSWEEK as a means of showing our 4F 
preciation of what good work the Navy is de 
ing for men of the merchant marine? 

We men of a merchant ship, recently tor 
pedoed, wish to thank the men of the Navy for 
coming to our aid. After: drifting long hours 1 
lifeboats, we sighted an American patrol boat. 
They took us aboard their craft and gave US 
cigarettes and hot food. The Navy men als 
gave their own clothes and shoes to those of 
us who had none. 


Cuartes E. SEELEY 
Everett, Mass. 
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Vermont Turkey in the Indian Ocean 








, LOOKING right at a 
scene that will take place on 
hundreds of merchant ships in a 
few days. The mouth-watering 
aroma of roast turkey will sur- 
round the galleys of American 
ships in every latitude at sea or 
in port. 

How can perishable foods be 
kept fresh, months away from 
home? The answer lies in a me- 
chanical seaman standing watch 
always—marine refrigeration. 

Years ago Carrier designed 
equipment to withstand the 
pounding of seas and the cor- 
roding effect of salt air and 
water. Today, marine architects 
and engineers specify more 


Carrier equipment than any other 
means of mechanical cooling. 

°On many a slate-grey mer- 
chantman Carrier Refrigeration 
also protects the ship’s cargo— 
keeping foods fresh for our sol- 
diers overseas. 

In the Navy, too, Carrier Re- 
frigeration does “double duty” 
by providing the cooling neces- 
sary for essential air condition- 
ing as well as for protecting the 
ship’s stores. 

Carrier Refrigeration, and its 
companion, Carrier Air Condi- 
tioning, are today “all out” in 
serving the war effort, to hasten 
the day of Victory. . 

When that day arrives, the 


men and women of Carrier will 
again devote their efforts to 
better products for peace. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York 


The Navy "E”, one of the 
U. S. Navy’s most coveted 
honors, was awarded to 
Carrier Corporation for ex- 
cellence in war production, 
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AIR CONDITIONING 
REFRIGERATION 


















MODERN 


AS UNCLE SAM’S 
LAND BATTLESHIPS 


PLANNED PROGRESS HAS MADE 
ROCK ISLAND ONE OF AMERICA’S 
GREAT RAILROAD SYSTEMS 


Today Rock Island is hauling millions of ton-miles 
of vital war freight every 24 hours. And we are 
equipped to carry even more! For Rock Island was 
prepared for war. 


We were ready, because our program of Planned 
Progress, embracing expenditures of millions of dol- 
lars, has made Rock Island one of America’s most 
modern railroads. That these were wise expenditures 
is clearly shown by our ability to rush unprecedented 
shipments of men and war materials to their desti- 
nations with maximum speed and efficiency. 


During the past six years many important improve- 
ments have been effected to make Rock Island the 
great railroad it is today. 


Buy War BONDS 





ROCK ISLAND 


DIESEL SWITCH ENGINES 
which, due to their flexibility 
and ease of operation, have 
simplified switching problems 
of vital shipping in classifi- 
cation yards. 





Mile after mile of curves 
have been eliminated or 
eased": heavier rails, ties 
and ballast have been used; 
gtades have been reduced. 








NEW EQUIPMENT has been 
added to rush vital war ship- 
ments to their destinations. 
When materials now on order 
are received, this efficiency 
will be further increased. 





WARTIME TRAVEL— Because 
of troop movements and 
increased travel, we urge 
early ticket purchases and 
reservations. Cancel prompt- 
ly if plans change, 


LINES 


J. D. FARRINGTON, Chief Executive Officer 


J. W. HILL, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 


A. D. MARTIN, Passenger Traffic Manager 















NEWSWEEK 
TRANSITION 


Born: To Brend 
Joyce, actress, anj 
Lt. Owen Ward, ; 
daughter, Pamela; iy 
Hollywood, Nov. 4, 
The Wards’ marriag 
in 1941 was the cul. 
mination of a high. 
school romance. 





BirTHDAY: Fel 
Frankfurter, Associ. 
ate Justice of the Su. 
preme Court, 6), 
Nov. 15 . . . Winston 
Churchill, America 
author, whose works 
include “The Crisis’ 
and “The Crossing,” 71, Nov. 10... 
Franklin P. Adams (F.P.A.), writer and 
member of the cast of “Information 
Please,” 61, Nov. 15 . . . Victor Emman- 
uel, King of Italy, 73, Nov. 11. 





Acme 
Brenda Ward ~ 


Eneacep: Jinx Falkenburg, actress, to 
J. Reagan (Tex) McCrary Jr., former New 
York newspaperman now attending an 
Army Air Forces Officer Candidate Schodl 
in Miami; in Hollywood, Nov. 12. 


Svep: Manuel del Campo, Mexican flier 
in the Royal Canadian Air Force, for di 
vorce by Mary Astor, actress; at Los Ar 
geles, Nov. 13. By agreement, she will have 
custody of their 2-year-old son. Del Cam- 
po is the actress’s third husband. 


Diep: Laura Hope 
Crews, actress, 62; 
after a month’s ill- 
ness, in New York, 
Nov. 18. She made 
her stage debut when 
she was 4. Best known 
for her portrayal of 
fluttery women, she 
also played Shake- 
speare with John — 
Drew and for years Laura Hope Crews 
was Henry Miller’s Br ie 
leading lady. A favorite of three genera- 
tions of audiences, she was on stage or 
screen for 56 years, the only interruption 
being two years during which she studied 
to become a schoolteacher. She played 
timorous Aunt Pittypat in the film “Gone 
With the Wind.” Illness took her from the 
New York cast of “Arsenic and Old Lace” 
on Oct. 14... . Sidney Fox, 31, actress, in 
Hollywood, Nov. 15. She was a Wampas 
baby star in 1931 .. . Maj. Gen. William 
Crozier, U.S.A. Retired, 87, engineer, ord- 
nance designer, and Chief of Army Ord- 
nance in the last war; in Washington, Nov. 
10... Dr. Manuel E. Malbran, 66, Argen- 
tina’s Ambassador to Italy; at Rome, Nov. 
12. Originally an exponent of closer rela- 
tions between his country and the United 
States, he later devoted himself to cement- 
ing ties with the Axis. 
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‘Wy HEN war work called for a new wing on 
our plant—hooked on where the executive 
offices were located—the “big boys” had to take 
temporary desk space here and there. 


Hardy landed in the general office next to me. 
About three days later he banged his fist on the 
desk and exploded in a red-faced rage, “How in 
blankety blank can anybody work in this place? 
Telephones clanging, files banging, typewriters 
clattering—it’s a regular madhouse! Can’t some- 
thing be done about this noise?” 


I grinned. Because I’d had other complaints 
about office noise—and was just about ready to 
recommend sound-conditioning. I even had an 


estimate on costs, with data on how sound-condi- - 


tioning could step up efficiency. 


Hardy read my report. “Let me have this thing,” 
he said. “I’ll get you some quick action on it.” 
And he did, too. 


I called on the Celotex people, and the job was 
all done in about three days. You’d hardly believe 
you were in the same office! It’s comfortable— 
quiet—nervous tension is all gone—morale is 
better. And I think our efficiency-savings will 
even beat the estimate of the Celotex sound- 
conditioning people. 


I hear some outsiders call him “Hardboiled 


CEL 


SOUND CONDITIONING 





Hardy”. Insiders know he’s responsible for a big 
improvement in the comfort and efficiency of our 
office. Maybe “Hardboiled” is just another way 
of saying, “He gets things done!” 


& 2 & 
By arresting nerve-wracking noise, modern sound- 


conditioning has proved its ability to increase 
workers’ efficiency in offices all over America. In 


- churches, hospitals, schools, auditoriums—sound- 


conditioning is contributing to quiet, comfort, 
and better hearing. 


Your Celotex Sound-Conditioning representa- 
tive is part of the most widely experienced acousti- 
cal organization in the world. He has a variety of 
materials at his command, thus he can make un- 
biased recommendations for their use. His skill 
in their application is proven. 


Without obligation, he will make a survey of 
your problem—explain how modern sound-condi- 
tioning materials can be applied without interrupt- 
ing routine—tell you what can be accomplished 
and what it will cost. A note on your letterhead 
will bring him to your desk. 


FREE! Learn how Celotex Sound-Conditioning is con- 
tributing to greater comfort, better acoustics, improved 
efficiency, in all types of buildings. Read Actual case 


records. Write for “Quiet Forum.’’ Free on request. The 
Celotex Corporation, Chicago, Til. 
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COPYRIGHT 1942, THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
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DUTCH HARBOR 
1400° F. 


— split seconds and the bitter Arctic . 


cold rockets to 1400° F inside the Solar 
Exhaust Manifolds on America’s Alaska- 
based airplanes. j 

To meet the severe service conditions 
over the world battle fronts, Solar engineers 
and craftsmen design and produce exhaust 
systems for the country’s leading airplane 
manufacturers. 

Since 1930, when Solar pioneered the 
industry, continuing research and skilled 
workmanship have enabled Solar to make 
substantial contributions to the performance 
and rapid production of the United Nation's 
fighting and commercial airplanes. 














FINAL INSPECTION! Scores of in- 
spections are made in processing a 
Solar Exhaust Manifold. Final inspec- 
tion assures perfect alignment and per- 
fect fit... prime factors contributing 
to Solar’s “anti-monoxide” qualities. 


EXHAUST SYSTEMS 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY + SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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WHOSE SAVINGS ARE IN 






Loox at the stockholder list at the 
tight. It’s a cross-section of America. 
Your local light and power company 
could show a similar list. Chances 
are, some of your friends and neigh- 


bors would be on it. 


Besides these thousands of direct 
investors, there are millions more 
whose interest is indirect but no less 
teal. Probably your savings bank 
and your life insurance company 
put a part of your money into sound 
electric securities. 

- The rest of America’s 45 million 
bank depositors and 66: million 


YOUR ELECTRIC COMPANY 7 
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| => 


policyholders have a stake in the 
electric industry, too. With their 
families, they include practically 
the entire population. 


In a very real sense, the electric 
companies represent the savings of 
the people they serve. These people 
have entrusted their savings to bus- 
iness management under public 
regulation—the same business man- 
agement that has given the average 
home twice as much electricity for 
its money in the last 10 to 15 years— 
and is producing seven-eighths of 
the nation’s. vast supply of power. 
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FOR EXAMPLE: 


by cise. a en mit tel 4000 
° xima 

prefe rred stockhold Iders tthe Wis- 
a be Power and Light Co., who 
replied to a recent questionnaire. 


Stockholder’s Occupation Number 


ee « 1,723 
RETIRED PERSONS... . 978 
SKILLED LABOR. .... 7/14 


FARMER: ee ee ee e 405 
359 


B kk ee .@ eeees. 338 
ookkeepers 
ibrarians 
Stenographers, etc. 
SMALL BUSINESSES ... 281 

Contractors 

Merchants 

Restaurant Owners, etc. 
TEACHERS se o & * es s 230 
SALESMEN ...e-«e«- 14 

Retail Clerks 


Insurance 

Milkmen, etc. 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 109 
Mailmen 
Firemen 
Policemen, etc. 
JUNIOR EXECUTIVES 
SENIOR EXECUTIVES 
STUDENTS .... 
TRANSPORTATION . 
Conductors 
Engineers ° 
Ticket Agents, etc. 








NOT SPECIFIED ..... 
TOTAL ..... . 6159 
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ELECTRIC COMPANIES* UNDER 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


“Though many were surprised at the 
French figure of 140,000 U.S. soldiers in 
North Africa, Washington indicates that 
the force is actually considerably larger 
than that ... . Secretary Hull’s prestige is 
now greater than ever, judging by the flood 
of congratulatory telegrams and letters he 
received following explanation of his 
French policy . . . The Administration is 
looking around for a spot for Senator 
Brown, Administration stalwart who lost 
out in Michigan . . . Archdukes Otto and 
Felix are still plugging for U.S. recognition 
of their Free Austria movement and have 
seen important State Department officials 
recently. 


Sub Menace 


The general impression that the U-boat 
menace subsided with the successful U.S. 
counteraction off the Atlantic Coast is 
completely erroneous. The subs simply 
moved out to sea and now, working in 
larger packs than ever, are playing havoc 
along North and South Atlantic shipping 
lanes. The British and U.S. Navies just 
can’t furnish sufficient protection for con- 
voys and losses have been termed “dis- 
astrous” by one authority even though 
shipbuilding has now outstripped sinkings. 
The renewed U.S. bombing attacks on 
Nazi sub bases like Lorient and St. Na- 
zaire, ordered over the objection of some air 
officials, are an attempt to cut down these 
losses. 


F.D.R. and Willkie 


Friends of both men reveal that rela- 
tions between F.D.R. and Willkie are now 
strained almost to the breaking point. 
When Willkie came home from his recent 
trip he was angry. Early in his 75-minute 
conference with the President there were 
hot words and, as a result, F.D.R. has 
never had from Willkie a full report on his 
trip. Since then, Willkie has publicly criti- 
cized the U.S. foreign policy, clearly im- 
plying that the President has lost his touch 
in handling international affairs, a point 
_ on which F.D RB. is particularly sensitive. 
Indications are that Willkie will continue 


to support generally the government’s war 
and foreign policies, but his criticisms of 
the President are likely to be more fre- 
quent and pointed. 


Army Lines 


Because they’re better equipped and can 
handle larger numbers, the big colleges will 
get the bulk of the 18-19-year-olds drafted 
and then selected for special technical and 
professional training . . . By the end of the 
year, the War Department is expected 
to move out of Washington all physically 
fit officers under 28 . . . The Army is 
substituting powdered lemon juice and 
cocoa for coffee in one of its emergency 
field rations. 


Prospects for Italy 


Whatever Allied strategy for the inva- 
sion of Europe may be, Washington is pre- 
paring plenty of trouble for Italy. It will 
be hit soon and hard by bombing raids 
from North African bases. While ‘there’s 
no real hope of knocking Italy out of the 
war by bombing alone, particularly since 
German control will become increasingly 
stronger, it is hoped to shatter civilian 
morale. Also, a “Free Italian” military 
movement will be sponsored by the United 
Nations. The U.S. won’t extend diplomatic 
recognition, but the movement will get the 
same kind of help given the Fighting 
French. 


Pacific Offensives 


Fears that the North Africa action has 
caused Washington to submerge the Pa- 
cific war to a third-rate position are com- 
pletely unfounded. Of course, the basic 
strategy is to lick Hitler first but addi- 
tional, and early; offensive moves in the 
Pacific can be expected. Actually, the Solo- 
mons campaign is only partly under way. 
It is moving ahead more slowly than 
scheduled, because of unexpected losses, 
but Washington is relatively sure now that 
the islands will be held and converted into 
springboards for further action, MacAr- 
thur, whose current New Guinea drives 
will help ease Jap pressure in the Solomons 
area, will figure in the new Pacific opera- 
tions. . 


Mexican Oil Controversy 


After much delay, a U.S.-Mexico trade 
treaty should be reached within a few 
weeks. The chief obstacle to an agreement 
has been oil. Mexico’s share of the 63,000,- 


000 barrels of oil allowed into the U.S. 
yearly at half duty is only 5%, a figure set 
during the period of expropriation boy- 
cotts. Now Mexico wants its quota upped 
to 30%, pointing out that it can ship the oil 
by rail or in its own tankers. The State De- 
partment has been agreeable, but other 
U.S. officials, connected with oil companies 
which had property expropriated, have so 
far blocked the concession. However, this 
opposition is being broken down, making at 
least a compromise possible. 


National Notes 


The Congressional “economy bloc” will 
have double strength next year, and Ad- 
ministration men already privately admit 
they see little hope of saving the WPA and 
possibly other New Deal agencies . . . Sen- 
ator Brooks, reelected Illinois ex-isolation- 
ist, is making a bid for membership of the 
Foreign Relations Committee . . . With 
labor’s backing, Senator Thomas. (Utah) 
is trying to get for his Education and La- 
bor Committee jurisdiction over manpower 
legislation which now seems slated for the 
Miltiary Affairs Committee. 





Trends Abroad 


The kind of air coverage given U.S. 
landings in North Africa is a clear indica- 
tion of how well the Allies have replaced 
their heavy carrier losses . . . Russia is 
getting ready to mount limited offensives 
along the Moscow-Leningrad line . . . 
Contrary to reports, German troops 
shifted to the Mediterranean have come 
from Northern France, not from Russia; 
only planes have been taken from the 
Soviet front so far . . . The success of U.S. 
planes armed with .50-caliber machine 
guns is bringing on wide criticism of 
Britain’s continued use of the .30-caliber 
gun. 


Spain’s Importance 


In the background of the entire Allied 
North African action has been fear of de- 
velopments in Spain. And General Franco’s 
cordial reply to F.D.R.’s message hasn’t 
entirely eliminated it. If Hitler decides to 
oppose the North African action, one prime 
course would be through Spain and into 
Spanish Morocco. If Franco could be 
brought into the Axis camp, it would be 
possible for the crack Spanish troops in 
Africa to hold off U.S. attackers long 
enough for heavy Nazi reinforcements to 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without ‘written permission) 
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reach them. Hitler would have little trouble 
pushing a large army down through Spain, 
neutralizing Gibraltar with its one airfield. 
then crossing the straits under an um- 
brella of air power. U.S. airfields in 
French Morocco are too far away for suc- 
cessful use of fighter aircraft against such 
an operation. 


Invasion Repercussions 


As might be expected, disaffection is 
spreading rapidly in Vichy African colonies 
untouched at first by the Allied invasion 
In the last ten days. British and Fighting 
French underground railway “rest centers” 
in Freetown, Bathurst, and Accra have 
been flooded with officers, former Vichy 
officials, and others who have deserted 
from the Dakar region. One group of 
French officers got away by obtaining per- 
mission to go on a hunting trip in the 
Wagadugu section of the Ivory Coast and 
then, with the help of natives, skipping to 
Nigeria. Others in Tunisia, unwilling to 
wait for the Allies, crossed over into Algeria 
to join up with General Giraud. 


Canadian Notes 


Watch for an announcement revealing 
the capture of a German submarine com- 
mander near New Carlisle, Quebec . . 
Reports that Canada plans sending them 
back to England, bombs, and food rationing 
have created a near panic among German- 
Jewish refugees (classed as enemy aliens) 
sent from Britain to Canadian internment 
camps two years ago ... Many Canadians 
are fed up with the high-pressure salesman- 
ship attending the third Victory loan, in- 
cluding the use of a little-known actress 
who has been billed as a Hollywood “star.” 


Turkey’s Fears 


Turkey has new reason to fear for its 
continued neutrality. Recently, President 
Inénii, knowing of certain troop move- 
ments in the Balkans and of a large .con- 
centration of planes in the same area, 
warned of the Axis threat. Now, since the 
Allied African invasion, the Turkish Foreign 
Office has received a démarche from Nazi 
Ambassador von Papen who, in the in- 
terests of greater secrecy, forwarded it by 
confidential messenger rather than deliver- 
ing it personally. Exact contents of the 
note are, of course, secret, but it’s reliably 
reported to have (1) contained “proposals,” 
(2) made direct reference to the Allied 
African invasion, and (38) protested cur- 
rent quiet negotiations between Turkish 
and Allied naval officers in Syria and 
Palestine. 


Jap Indian Troops 


Allied sources learn that the Japanese 
have established a special center in the 
Netherlands Indies where Indian Hindus, 
captured or recruited in Hong Kong, Thai- 
land, Malaya. and Burma, are receiving 


military training. Director of the center is 
General Imamura, one of Japan’s crack 
military men. Some ofthe Indians are al- 
ready on guard duty in Hong Kong prison 
camps, but presumably the major portion 
would be used for fifth-column and in- 
filtration work in any attack on India. 


Latin American Lines 


Uruguay is about ready to publish evi- 
dence of subversive Falangist activities 
that will involve the Spanish Embassy at 
Montevideo . . . Incidentally, Generalissi- 
mo Franco will shake up Spain’s Latin 
American consular staff, replacing those 
who have gotten in trouble as Axis go-be- 
tweens . . . Mexico's tentative 1943 budget 
calls for 4,000,000 pesos to finance an intel- 
ligence service that will be modeled after 
the FBI. 





New Air Chamber? 


It atl goes well, the now moribund 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce will 
be reorganized into a super “holding com- 
pany” for the entire aircraft industry. A 
still-secret plan calls for this kind of setup: 
The East and West Coast Aircraft Pro- 
duction Councils would merge and take in 
the remaining airframe companies not now 
represented. Similar all-inclusive councils 
would be formed for the engine, propeller, 
accessory, school, service, and insurance 
groups. Nonmember organizations like the 
Air Transport Association, the National 
Aeronautical Association, etc., would also 
be invited in. Each council would form its 
own committees to pool resources and plan 
coordinated action under the over-all di- 
rection of the chamber. 


Canned Foods—1943 


On the basis of present indications, 
here’s the outlook for important canned 
foods next year: Of the salmon pack, only 
20% will be available for civilian use. The 
government has taken 60% and has frozen 
an additional 20% in canners’ hands for 
possible military and Lend-Lease needs. 
There'll be no grapefruit sections, orange 
juice, nor blended orange and grapefruit 
juice, but half of the usual amount of plain 
grapefruit juice will find its way to grocers’ 
shelves. Beets and carrots will be lacking 
entirely, but tomatoes are expected to be 
plentiful. 


Business Changes 


Business leaders are predicting that as a 
result of the war many important compa- 
nies are going to emerge with a completely 
new line of business. Such a trend is al- 
ready developing in the rubber industry, 
where many of the major companies have 
gone heavily into plastics. U.S. Rubber, for 
instance, is working on a large variety of 
nonrubber waterproof fabrics. Other con- 


cerns are readying production of uphol- 
stery from plastics. But not all art going 
into materials that approximate rubber. 
One company is experimenting with a va- 
riety of new metal alloys. 


Radio Tube Racket 


Taking advantage of the wartime short- 
age in radio tubes, many supply shops are 
getting away with extra and unjustified 
charges. Frequently, stores refuse to sell 
new tubes unless the customer brings in his 
radio set so that the dealer may personally 
switch the tubes. Then he not only exacts 
a service charge over and above the ceiling 
price of the tube but retains the old one. 
Government officials brand the service 
charge a racket and say that no home radio 
owner is required to turn in his old tubes. 


Business Footnotes 


Exporters say that the actual date of the 
North African invasion was tipped off in 
late October by the announcement of new 
BEW export restrictions and of reduced 
Mediterranean shipping insurance rates, 
both to take effect Nov. 7... Businessmen 
hold that despite extended ceilings, prices 
will continue to rise, though they may be 
kept within a 6% to 10% range . . . Re- 
demption of War Bonds is increasing; in 
October, $40,000,000 worth, or 5% of the 
amount sold that month, were turned in. 





Entertainment Lines 


Lsdasion into the Army hasn’t slowed 
down the prolific playwright William Sa- 
royan; he’s planning a drama based on his 
experiences as a private, to be called “The 
Casuals” . . . George M. Cohan had con- 
pleted two plays, one of them a musical 
comedy, before his death two weeks ago 
. .. In an unusual venture into the field 
of movie raw material, Twentieth Century- 
Fox suggested to Matthew Josephson the 
idea for his recently published biography 
of Victor Hugo, helped finance the re- 
search for it, and reserved the screen rights. 


Book Notes 


“From the Ground Up” will be the title 
of a book about the Army Air Forces by 
Corey Ford and Alastair MacBain, based 
on a six months’ tour of training fields. 
The royalties will go to Air Forces relief 
. . . With the shortage of doctors stum- 
ulating the sale of all types of home-medi- 
cine books, Dr. Morris Fishbein of the 
American Medical Association has gotten 
up a list of approved ones . . . Walter Du- 
ranty, foreign correspondent and author 
of “I Write as I Please,” is at work on 
another semi-autobiography . . . “The 
Conspirators,” a novel about Lisbon in 
wartime, will be the next offering of 
Frederic Prokosch, author of “The Asia- 


tics.” 
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: = | “Titese are men in war plants who have 

: ~ worked at top speed seven days a week since long 

n. 9 before Pearl Harbor. Nothing could make them. stop 
oe or even slow up. They believe this—and fighting —are 
* the ways to be true Americans. 

: : And these are the men, you'll always find, who are 

is . the good Americans in all other ways, too. They share 

: their cars, they drive slowly to conserve rubber. Tired 

al 4 _as they are, they somehow find time to be first in the 

f ; scrap drives. It is their wives who save every tin can, 

« every ounce of fats. It is their families who buy the most 

y , in War Bonds. And it is their children who are being 

: taught that America and freedom are things you must 

always work or fight for, not something you inherit. 

le Thank God there are many such men and such 

, homes. They are the only hope of a free, strong 

/ America. But there are not yet enough. 
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The Periscope 
Looks at GHQ of War Production 





Food priorities soon will be necessary to 
assure supplies for the Army, Navy, and 
other preferred groups. Convinced of this, 
War Production Board officials are now 
discussing plans to rate the claims of vari- 
ous groups for scarce foods just like the 
claims of industries for scarce metals. Or- 
ders of the armed forces would be filled 
first, those of war workers second, and so 
on down the line. The ordinary civilian in 
nonessential work would get anything left 
over—an eventuality that might force him 
to go easy on meat, butter, and other 
scarce supplies, though presumably he’d be 
able to get enough of the plentiful foods. 
Significantly, the plan calls for a high rat- 
ing for countries occupied by American 
troops in contrast to the Axis practice of 
starving inhabitants of the countries it oc- 
cupies. 


Food hoarding will be curbed by an order 
in the works at the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. Indications are that the order 
will be patterned after the British anti- 
hoarding plan, which prevents any person 
or organization from keeping on hand more 
than four weeks’ supply of unrationed 
foods, except in cases of home-grown com- 
modities. In addition, the British regula- 
tion allows inspectors to look over premises 
where hoarding is suspected. 
e @ 

D'sregard talk of bulging coffee ware- 
houses. Importers will stock up whenever a 
ship comes in, but there’s little likelihood 
that the over-all situation will ease mate- 
rially for some time to come. 

Motorists should expect an increase in 
sticking valves, gum formation, motor cor- 
rosion, and the like because of the inter- 
mittent nature of their driving necessitated 
by gasoline rationing. This, coupled with 
the dwindling supply of mechanics avail- 
able for nonwar work, is beginning to 
cause serious concern. j 

4 e @ 

The nurse shortage has become so acute 
that the Federal Security Agency is resur- 
veying the available supply of nurses with 
an eye toward taking steps to redistribute 
them. 


New taz legislation? It’s a good bet that 
it will be delayed until late March or April. 
The legislators would like to see how good 
the March 15 collections are before they 
start out to squeeze more money from the 


taxpayers. One consideration in drawing 
the new bill will be the number of War 
Bonds cashed in to pay taxes. 

e e 
Standardization of military equipment 
used by the United Nations is finally being 
pushed vigorously after lagging during 
most of the last year. The most important 
move in sight is the standardization of 
trucks used by the U.S., Canada, and Brit- 
ain, to simplify the problem of replacement 
and spare parts. 

Production people are grumbling over 
the Army’s methods of packing mecha- 
nized equipment for storage and shipment 
overseas which have resulted in great dam; 
age to parts. In some cases, it has beef 
necessary to reprocess parts on the other 
side before the equipment can be put into 
service. 

e e 

Typewriter use by private industry may 
come in for some radical changes as a result 
of the government’s campaign for one out 
of every four machines. One concern made 
a survey to determine what it used its 
typewriters for and discovered that 80 per 
cent of them were devoted to interoffice 
and interbranch communications. To re- 
duce this, the company worked out a sys- 
tem of writing all memoranda in duplicate, 
so the answer could be scribbled on the 
carbon copy and returned to the sender. 

e e 
Labor costs will continue to increase for 
some time to come, regardless of the lids 
being clamped on wages and salaries. This 
will be due to the movement of less efficient 
labor into industry as the supply grows 
slimmer, and to the necessity for training 
new workers. 

e e 
A machine-tool delivery freeze, similar 
to the war-plant construction stopper, is 
being urged by some younger men at WPB. 
They argue for a complete reexamination 
of the program to determine if more of the 
materials now going into tools could not be 
thrown at the Axis. Under their method, 
deliveries would be held up until those or- 
dering the machine tools could prove that 
they are utilizing fully their present equip- 
ment. 


e e 
The OPA is now advising Latin American 
governments on how U.S. price-control 
mechanisms can be applied to their econ- 
omies. 


® e 
Uniform wage demands for allied na- 
tions’ merchant marines, as advocated by 
seamen’s labor organizations, are being 
supported by American ship operators. 
Such an adjustment would place American 


shipping on an equal basis with the ship- 
ping of nations that pay crews much less 
at present. It would tend to give American 
ships more business if carried into the post- 
war period. 

e e 
Labor ‘Advisory Committees in the 
new WPB industry division setups are go- 
ing to have an important voice in policy 
determination. Instructions have gone 
down from the top that the committees 
are to be consulted in earnest. 

e e 
The building industry is trying to get 
the WPB to take materials needed for war- 
area housing out of the military supply 
kitty instead of drawing on the tiny 
amount of materials set aside for civilian 
use. 

e e 
Peru is already preparing for anticipated 
heavy postwar travel on its completed sec- 
tion of the Pan-American highway. Word 
in Washington is that the Lima govern- 
ment is mapping plans for construction of 
a.chain of highway hotels. 


Labor piracy is on the decline, but a lot 
of plants that started out by raiding their 
competitors’ shops now are screaming that 
they have been robbed by the parties of 
the first part. The War Manpower Com- 
mission is inclined to stand by and grin. 


Ferdinand Eberstadt apparently isn’t 
going to be as tough on civilian supplies as 
a lot of people feared. Starting Jan. 1, re- 
pair and replacement parts for civilian in- 
dustries will gét priority ratings of AAl 
and AA, designations now reserved ex- 
clusively for most needed military sup- 
plies. 


Cosmetics may get tighter, but WPB 
people insist there’ll be no shortage unless 
extreme hoarding develops. All shades of 
lipstick, nail polish, and powder should re- 
main available, but containers will prob- 
ably change even more than they have 
changed already. 
The WPB is quietly investigating com- 
plaints that prices offered by junk dealers 
for scrap materials collected in recent 
drives are being held down artificially. 

e e 
Censorship of broadcasts short-waved 
overseas is being tightened drastically, it 
appears. A month ago censorship OK’d a 
seventeen-minute broadcast on Henry 
Kaiser and his production methods. Re- 
cently a brief script on Andrew J. Higgins 
containing generalized anecdotes already 
published in this country was jumped all 
over by the censors. 








a vilal artery for 


There’s no bottom to the appetite of war. To 
help feed it the Great Northern Railway is trans- 
porting millions of tons from America’s Zone 
of Plenty—iron ore and dairy products from 
Minnesota; grain and potatoes from the Dakotas; 
copper, oil, cattle, sheep and wool from Montana; 
lumber, grain, fish and fruit from Idaho, Wash- 


ington, Oregon and California. For example: this — 


year Great Northern will haul enough iron ore 
from Minnesota’s Mesabi Range to load a single 
train 2000 miles long—an all-time record. 


All this in addition to the movement of war 
materiel, fighting men and war workers. 


Great Northern was in 1A shape when war 
came — fit and ready for service with heavy rails, 
well-ballasted roadbed, automatic block signals, 
freight and passenger cars of all types, and motive 
power designed for each specific job— diesel, 
electric, coal and oil-burning steam locomotives. 


Moreover, this railway is a short, straight, low- 
altitude route between the middle west and 
Pacific ports— gateways to Alaska, Hawaii, 
Australia, China and all the embattled Orient. 
Recognized by shippers and travelers as a de- 
pendable railway, Great Northern now is serving 
the nation as a vital transportation artery. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN THE GREAT LAKES AND THE PACIFIC, ROUTE OF THE EMPIRE BUILDER 
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Bothered about night production? Need help and we will place a trained wartime lighting 
on critical seeing jobs, like inspection? counsellor at your service, without charge. 
Want to make the most of present lighting Or call your local electric service com- 
equipment? If you run a war plant, just call pany or G-E MAZDA lamp supplier 
the nearest lamp office of General Electric for helpful advice. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


§ wartime lighting suggestions 
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Anglo-Amenicans Pound Axis 
on Ancient Carthage Shores 


Japs Are Also Blasted 
as the Fighting Blazes Fiercer 
in Widening Global War 


The battle for control of the Mediter- 
ranean was in full flood this week. In that 
ancient basin, the cradle and grave of 
empires, the Anglo-American forces joined 
the issue with the Axis. The effects were 
reflected on the other great fronts. In 
Russia, the Nazi pressure lessened. In the 
Southwest Pacific, the Japanese, appar- 
ently convinced that American strength 
had been diverted to the Mediterranean, 
launched a heavy assault against the Solo- 
mons and suffered a defeat of major pro- 
portions. 

The fight for Morocco and Algeria was 
over. Admiral Darlan’s agreement to- an 
armistice on Nov. 11 had ended the fight- 
ing. Behind the scenes a complicated politi- 
eal game began (see page 44). 

The brunt of the fighting now fell on 
the British force. This was the First Army 
which landed at Algiers and other ports 
in Algeria. It was the army President 


Roosevelt apparently had in mind when he. 


referred to a “considerable. number” of 
British divisions in his proclamation at 
the start of the invasion. Since it was or- 
ganized as an army, it probably had not 
less than four divisions and might number 
up to ten. Furthermore, it was composed 
of veterans. Many of them had fought at 
Dunkerque, as had the commander, Lt. 
Gen. K. A. N. Anderson. 

They were reinforced by picked Ameri- 
can troops, who numbered about 10 per 
cent of Anderson’s force. Some of these 
troops were parachutists, and in the first 
real battle between Germans and Ameri- 


- cans since the last war, they battled the 


Nazis at Tunis near the site of ancient 


Carthage. 


The First Army was out for vengeance, 
and it had a chance to do to the Germans 
what the Nazis had done to the British 
at Dunkerque—drive them into the sea. 
Anderson’s job was to push through Tu- 
nisia, clear out the Axis troops which had 
been rushed into that French protectorate, 
and then swing south and. deliver the 
knockout blow to Marshal Rommel’s forces 
at Tripoli. 

One end of a gigantic pincers was thus 
formed by the First Army—and in this 
case the word pincers was no mere mili- 
tary rhetoric. The other end was repre- 
sented by the victorious Eighth Army. By 
last week opposition to the British advance 





through Libya had practically ceased. 
Rommel made a desperate attempt to 
reach Agheila, a few hundred miles short 
of Tripoli, where he reorganized his forces 
after the British campaign last winter. 

Despite the black prospects, the Axis 
showed no disposition to withdraw from 
North Africa without a fight. Transport 
planes rushed troops to Tunis and Bizerte, 
the great French naval base. The RAF, 
operating from Malta, wreaked havoc 
among the flying boxcars. The lumbering 
Savoia-Marchettis and Junkers were burned 
in low-level raids on airdromes and were 
shot down into the sea, where the troops 
died in the blue Mediterranean. But some 
10,000 Axis soldiers nevertheless reached 
Tunisia and seized control of the vital air- 
fields around Tunis and Bizerte, despite 
sporadic resistance by the ill-armed French 
garrisons. 

The Axis air forces had apparently con- 
centrated all possible strength on the air- 
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We Face New Sea Problems on Two Fronts 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.N. Retired 


— the Navy has fought a 
great battle with the Japanese in the 
Solomons. The aim of the Japanese was 
finally to oust us from our footholds 
and once again they have paid dearly 
for the attempt. From the first reports 
we came off far better in the mixed 
night action than on previous occasions 
and the losses inflicted on the Japanese 
should do something toward redressing 
the balance of naval power in the 
Southwest Pacific. It does not mean 
that the Japanese will not come back 
for more. They almost certainly will for 
that is their nature. But we are begin- 
ning to show that we can beat them at 
their own game. 


One of the interesting problems 
today on the North African front is the 
fate of the French Fleet which, though 
not up to the standard maintained had 
it been in a full operative status, can be 
a potential factor in this war. 

The French ships immobilized at 
Alexandria are of no practical value to 
the British now. They would have to be 
reconditioned, and French crews who 
know the ships are not available. If 
turned over to us, some of them would 
have to be reconditioned, with crews 
to be furnished and, taught. Guns, am- 
munition, and spare parts are different 
from ours. It would possibly take the 
Germans a year to put them in an 
operative status. The Italians say 
nothing. . 

The problem, however, cannot be 
stated in quite such simple terms. At 
last reports early this week, the bulk 
of the French Fleet was still at Toulon. 
The Germans said they will not attack 
Toulon, and in saying this they also 
meant that they wouldn’t permit the 
Italians to do so either. If an attack 
were made, possibly the French ships 
could slip out at night and, with British 
aid, run to Gibraltar or fight the Italian 
Fleet — totaling approximately — three 
35,000-ton battleships, four 23,000-ton 
battleships, nine cruisers, seventeen de- 
stroyers, and 42 submarines. 

Separated as the various units of the 
French Fleet are today, they are not in 
condition to fight the Italians. Yet there 
is nothing French naval men would love 
better. Nothing would stimulate their 
morale more than such a prospect, for 


their dislike of the Italians extends over 
many years, and the stab in the back 
the Italians gave the French in 1940 
has not helped matters. 

To size the situation up as it stands: 
neither the British nor ourselves care 
to operate the French Fleet. But what 
could suit French interests better, and 
incidentally the Allies as well, than to 
have Darlan, who appears to be co- 
operating with us, assemble and organize 
the fleet, take command, and send it out 
to challenge the Italians? We would 
certainly back the French up, and, to 
show there is no ill feeling, we might 
even offer to replace some of their naval 
losses suffered when we invaded North 
Africa. 

While the Allies move forward to 
acquire naval and air bases in North 
Africa, it might be well to note the 
similarity of the Mediterranean to the 
China and adjacent seas in one respect. 

Both seas are filled with islands, and 
many of these are so situated that, used 
as air bases, they could cover effectively 
the movements of troops and ships. 
Take Malta. During the entire war it 
has been part of the backbone of British 
Mediterranean strategy. It serves there 
in a similar relation to the British Isles 
vis-a-vis the North Sea. Cyprus, too, 
has played its role. Most of the Medi- 
terranean islands are still held by the 
Axis. Crete, strategically located, covers 
the Aegean Sea, and the Dodecanese 
Islands are a thorn in the side of 
Turkey. Corsica, only 50 miles away 
from the west coast of Italy, if wrested 
from the Italians would threaten Italy’s 
west coast from Genoa to Naples, in- 
cluding the naval base at La Spezia. 
The occupation of Sicily would, in an 
air range of 190 miles, cover Italy from 
Naples to the heel of the boot, includ- 
ing the naval base at Taranto. 

The Adriatic has many choice islands, 
not only in easy air range of Italy’s east 
coast, but close to the territory where 
the Yugoslav guerrillas are fighting. 
And at the head of the Aegean Sea 
lies Lemnos Island, with its good fleet 
base Mudros Bay, covering the Darda- 
nelles, and only 110 miles from Salonika 
Bay in Greece. 

The Mediterranean campaign will 
furnish many lessons useful later in 
the Pacific. 








dromes of Sicily and Sardinia in order to 
break up the Allied landings in Algeria. 
Rommel’s shattered legions were left to 
take care of themselves so far as air sup. 
port went. Instead, German and Italian 
planes ranged far out over the Mediter- 
ranean and attacked Allied merchantmen 
and warships. Béne, a port a short dis- 
tance from the Tunisian border, had nine 
raids in one day. But the Axis air force 
faced the opposition both of American 
planes from Doolittle’s newly organized 
Twelfth Air Force and of the RAF. 

Axis subs likewise attempted to gang up 
on the great Allied convoys. Dispersed all 
along the French coasts at first because the 
Germans didn’t know where the initial 
blows would fall, they rapidly concen- 
trated and the British admitted some sink- 
ings. 

But in the first week, the Allied forces 
sank thirteen U-boats. These losses once 
again illustrated the extreme difficulty 
of using submarines to attack very heavily 
protected ships—a lesson the United 
States had already learned in the Far East 
in trying to stop Japanese landing opera- 
tions. 

The Allied landing operations were also 
backed up by powerful forces of battle- 
ships. For nothing less than naval control 
of the Mediterranean was at stake and if 
the Italian Fleet was ever going to make 
a fight for it, now was the time. Besides 
that, there was the imponderable factor of 
the French squadron at Toulon—a force 
that might be thrown into the fray on 
either side, depending on political develop- 
ments. 


Significance-——— 


In the space of two weeks the focal 
point in the struggle for the Mediterranean 
has shifted from Egypt and Algeria and 
Morocco to Tunisia. It was a shift in line 
with history. That little country of bare 
mountains and fertile sea-coast valleys 
has occupied a vital position in the Medi- 
terranean basin ever since the Punic Wars. 
The race to occupy the country showed 
that the unnatural armistice between 
Vichy and the Axis had merely frozen the 
strategic importance of Tunisia. 

For the Germans and Italians the situa- 
tion was a drastic one. The Axis positions 
in Libya now have no value if the Allies 
gain Tunisia. From the French protecto- 
rate, American and British planes could 
control the sea route between Italy and 
Tripoli. And a land attack launched from 
behind the protection of the Mareth Line 
(see map page 21) would probably take 
Tripoli at one blow. 

In that sense the Axis fight for Tunisia 
represented the last serious stage in the 
battle for Africa. If Tunisia goes, the 
Italians and Germans are thrown back 
onto the outlying island defenses of Soutli- 
ern Europe—Sardinia, Sicily, and Crete. 
The peculiar vafue of Tunisia lies in the 
fact that it points straight at Sicily, the 
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most important of these islands. In terms 
of air power, Tunisia is also a direct threat 
to all Southern Italy. In terms of over-all 
Allied strategy, it is the first steppingstone 
toward a second front on the soft under- 
side of Europe. 





Red Letter Day 


The shivering captive was a sorry sight. 
His head was wrapped in a stolen shawl, 
wound around his neck to keep out the 
chill wind. Over his thin overcoat, he 
wore a poncho, made by cutting a hole in 
the center of a blanket. To the defenders 
of Stalingrad, garbed in furs and felt, this 
man, the first “winter German” they had 
captured, was a happy omen. 

The incident was one ripple in the wave 
of optimism which swept Russia. All along 
the front, the first winter storms began. 
There was a marked weakening of Ger- 
man attacks. The Red Army had weath- 
ered a difficult summer and was still in- 
tact and ready to launch attacks of its 
own. 

But Moscow’s optimism stemmed above 
all from the Allied offensive in Africa. On 
Nov. 13 Stalin himself hailed the Allied 
move in a letter to Henry C. Cassidy, 
Associated Press correspondent in Moscow. 

It was the exact opposite of the letter 
the Soviet Premier sent to Cassidy last 
month complaining about the Allied fail- 
ure to open a second front. And it formed 
an estimate so significant as to warrant its 
reproduction in full. It follows: 

“I am answering your questions . . . 
One: What is the Soviet view of the Allied 
campaign in Africa? 

“Answer: The Soviet view of this cam- 
paign is that it represents an outstanding 
fact of major importance demonstrating 
the growing might of the armed forces of 
the Allies and opening the prospect of the 
disintegration of the Italo-German coali- 
tion in the very near future. 

“The campaign in Africa refutes once 
more the skeptics who affirm that Anglo- 
American leaders are not capable of or- 
ganizing a serious war campaign. There 
can be no doubt that no one but first-rate 
organizers could carry out such serious 
war operations as the successful landings 
in North Africa across the ocean; as the 
quick occupation of harbors and wide ter- 
ritories from Casablanca to Bougie; and as 
the smashing of Italo-German armies in 
the western desert being effected with 
such mastery. 

“Two: How effective has this campaign 
been in relieving pressure on the Soviet 
Union, and what further aid does the 
Soviet Union await? 

“Answer: It is yet too soon to say to 
what an extent this campaign has been 
effective in relieving immediate pressure 


’ on the Soviet Union. But it may be con- 


fidently said that the effect will not be a 
small one and that a certain relief in 
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pressure on the Soviet Union will result 
in the nearest future. 

“But that is not the only thing that 
matters. What matters first of all is that 
since the campaign in Africa means that 
the initiative has passed into the hands 
of our Allies, the campaign changes radi- 
cally the political and war situation in 
Europe in favor of the Anglo-Soviet-Amer- 
ican coalition; that the campaign under- 
mines the prestige of Hitlerite Germany 
as a leading force in the system of Axis 
powers and demoralizes Hitler’s allies in 
Europe; that the campaign releases France 
from her state of lethargy, mobilizes anti- 
Hitler forces of France, and provides a 
basis for an anti-Hitler French Army. 

“That the campaign creates conditions 
for putting Italy out of commission and 
for isolating Hitlerite Germany; finally, 
that the campaign creates the prerequi- 
sites for establishment of a second front 
in Europe nearer to Germany’s vital cen- 
ters which will be of decisive importance 
for organizing victory over Hitlerite 
tyranny. 

“Three: What possibility is there of 
Soviet offensive power in the east joining 
the Allies in the west to hasten the final 
victory? 

“Answer: There need be no doubt that 
the Red Army will fulfill its task with 
honor as it has been fulfilling it through- 
out the war.” 


How Diplomacy, Strategy, and Plain Horse Sense 
Were Combined to Map the North African Sweep 


These two African undertakings, in the 
east and in the west, were part of a single 
strategic and political conception which we 
had labored long to bring to fruition and 
about which we were now justified in en-. 
tertaining good and reasonable confidence. 
Taken together, they were a grand design, 
vast in its scope, honorable in its motive, 
and noble in its aim. 


That was the way Winston Churchill 
described the great Allied pincers against 
the Axis undertaken by American and 
British forces at each end of North Africa. 
The Prime Minister stressed the long 
planning that went into the campaign. 
President Roosevelt struck a similar note 
when he said that you couldn’t go into a 
department store and walk out with a 
second front—such things were tailor-made 
and custom-built and took months to be 
delivered. It was an answer to those do- 
mestic critics who had been clamoring 
for a second front without any factual 
foundation on which to base their de- 
mands. - 

It was the thorough and patient tailor- 
ing of the dual African offensive that en- 
abled it to be launched, when the hour 
struck, with perfect timing and coordina- 


tion. From the day the decision to invade 
French North Africa was taken to the day 
American soldiers actually landed, the 
preparations took more than four months. 
During that time, the Allied staffs worked 
day and night in Washington and London. 
Here is the inside story of how these 
tremendous preparations were made, of 
how the political foundation was laid, and 
of how the actual operations were success- 
fully accomplished. 


Strategy 


The roar of the bombs and guns at 
Pearl Harbor had scarcely died away and 
the Pacific war had just begun in earnest 
when the United States and Britain started 
joint planning of major offensive action 
against Germany and Italy. The first steps 
came when Churchill and British army, 
navy, and air officers arrived in Wash- 
ington last Dec. 22 on the invitation of 
President Roosevelt. Throughout Christ- 
mas and into mid-January, the statesmen 
and the military leaders studied maps and 
charts and tables of manpower, weapons, 
and shipping facilities. 

The various ideas for initial offensive ac- 
tion soon shook down to two chief lines of 
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Protected by its anti-aircraft guns, the Allied force of 850 ships moved against French North. Africa 
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action: a full-scale frontal assault across 
the Channel against German-occupied ter- 
ritory or a more limited offensive to be 
undertaken in French North Africa. Be- 
cause of German plans to knock out Russia 
in 1942, a trans-Channel assault was the 
more urgent, and since both the British 
and American military leaders considered 
such an attack practicable, it received chief 
consideration. But plans were set in mo- 
tion for both offensives so that they 
could be launched alternatively or simul- 
taneously. 

But the more a Western European of- 
fensive was studied, especially in the light 
of Allied military needs on other fronts all 
over the world, the greater loomed the 
difficulties. Those difficulties partly con- 
cerned the mobilization of the enormous 
striking power required in terms of trained 
men, weapons, and ships to attack the Ger- 
mans frontally. They were aggravated by 
the spring and early summer U-boat at- 
tacks, which sank ships faster than they 
could be replaced and by the fact that the 
Germans had not only fortified the French 
Coast in great depth but were actually 
turning the Maginot Line around to face 
toward the west (Newsweek, Sept. 14). 

Nevertheless, when the Soviet Foreign 
Commissar, Vyacheslaff Molotoff, came to 
Washington for a one-week stay on May 29 
and pleaded for the early opening of a sec- 
ond European front, the planning for such 


Natives welcomed troops who wore the U.S. flag 









a front was still going on. Thus the Allies 
could issue a statement on June 11 report- 
ing that a full understanding had been 
reached on “the urgent tasks of creating a 
second front in Europe in 1942.” That state- 
ment, if it did nothing else, maintained the 
war of nerves against the Axis. Both Wash- 
ington and London were careful to inform 
Molotoff that the Allies were not guaran- 
teeing such a front. Shortly afterward, 
however, it became finally apparent that a 
second front in Europe could not be 
launched this year with a_ reasonable 
chance of success. The Allies then shifted 
their thinking: they could put off ail of- 
fensive action until a time when sufficient 
men, arms, and ships would be available 
to launch a mammoth assault across the 
Channel, or .they could strike earlier 
though on a more limited scale elsewhere 
in 1942. 

It was to discuss that issue that Churchill 
and his military advisers returned to 
Washington on June 18. The resultant con- 
ferences led by the end of June to a definite 
decision to undertake the African offensive. 
And in August, Churchill flew to Moscow 
to tell Stalin of the plan. The Russians 
were disappointed but not embittered. 


Diplomacy 

With the decision to invade French 
North Africa taken, the Allies began at 
once to reap the rewards of Secretary 
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Hull’s policy toward unoccupied France 
and the French colonies during the pre- 
vious two years. One of the chief reasons 
for maintaining relations with Vichy was 
to prevent Axis control of French North 
and West Africa (Washington Tides, Nov. 
16). And it was under cover of that policy 
that Washington planted the seeds of its 
information system in French North 
Africa. 

The genesis of that system was a mem- 
orandum submitted to Hull by his advisers 
in November 1940. It suggested, that with 
Germany’s western front largely secured 
by the conquest of France and by the Sieg- 
fried Line, and with the Reich’s eastern 
front apparently secured by the Berlin- 
Moscow pact, the United States should 
strengthen its position in North Africa 
against the day when it might be drawn 
into war. Then, should war come, this 
country would not only be in a position 
to exert a powerful influence in the Medi- 
terranean zone but might some day be able 
to use North Africa as a base for attacking 
the Axis from the south. 

Hull promptly espoused the idea, sold 
it to President Roosevelt and Secretaries 
Stimson and Knox, and chose one of his 
cleverest overseas men—Robert Murphy, 
counselor of the embassy at Vichy (see 
page 28)—for the job of cultivating 
French and native good will in North 
Africa. With headquarters in Algiers, Mur- 
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The Stars and Stripes were hoisted on new beachheads 
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The story was thrilling enough. The 
Boeing Flying Fortress was carrying 
Brig. Gen. Jimmie Doolittle and a 
group of officers to North Africa, when 
four Nazi fighters attacked it. The For- 
tress gunners fought off the fighters 
while Doolittle took the place of the 
co-pilot who had been wounded by 
machine-gun _ bullets. 

But the part that excited News- 
WEEK’s staff most was the news that 
one of the officers aboard the plane was 
Lt. Col. Joseph B. Phillips. Until last 
March, Phillips was managing editor 
of Newsweek. Then he joined the 
Army, was elevated to the post of 
editor (on military leave), and soon 
left for London. In the British capital 
some time during September, he sud- 
denly dropped out of his job in the 
public-relations office and went to work 
on a strange mission in a dank and mys- 
terious headquarters. 

For weeks, Phillips’s movements were 
as elusive as those of Sherlock Holmes. 
He had been given the job of organiz- 
ing the press setup for the Norih Afri- 
can campaign (see page 62). Corre- 
spondents had to be rounded up, told 
that they were going to an unspecified 
destination at an unspecified time. As 
a matter of fact, the correspondents 
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Lt. Col. Joseph B. Phillips 


received only 48 hours’ notice before 
their actual departure. Then, to guard 
against any leak, they were issued all 
their equipment from tents to mess kits 
at Phillips’s headquarters. 

Joe Phillips is a newspaperman guid- 
ing newspapermen. All the secrecy and 
complications were forgiven when he 
told the correspondents: “I am plan-" 
ning this second front to suit you.” 








phy adroitly turned the American consular 
system into a first-class information net- 
work—under the noses of Axis armistice 
commission officials who outnumbered the 
Americans 20 to 1. 

From the start, Murphy was aided by 
the fact that French military authorities 
in North Africa were mostly anti-Axis and 
pro-American, although they were anti- 
British in varying degree. Murphy es- 
pecially cultivated his old friend Gen. 
Maxime Weygand, the French military 
commander. Weygand was friendly—the 
Nazis eventually forced his recall—but 
also a realist. In discussing a_ possible 
American move on French Africa, the gen- 
eral once said: “If you come with one 
division I'll fire on you. If you come with 
twenty, I'll embrace you.” —__ 

Among Murphy’s most effective weap- 
ons was a brand-new trade system under 
which Washington appointed some twenty 
hand-picked French-speaking “control offi- 
cers” who supervised the distribution of 
American goods and thereby were able to 
make close contacts with the predominant- 
ly pro-American natives. Before the United 
States entered the war, this system was 
opposed by the British on the ground that 
the Axis might gain indirectly by the trade 
flow. The American Board of Economic 

_ Warfare held out against the scheme. 


Once the invasion decision was made, 
Murphy’s approach to his North African 
French friends took on a more positive 
tone—even extending to inquiries about 
their attitude in case of an American oc- 
cupation. His success and discretion in this 
touchy job was attested to last week by a 
dramatic story told for the first time by 
General Eisenhower. It was the tale of an- 
other “message to Garcia”*—a secret trip 
to Algeria arranged by Murphy only three 
weeks before the invasion and carried out 
by Mark W. Clark, lanky West Pointer 
who was born at Madison Barracks, N. Y., 
and who, for this successful feat, became 
at 46 the Army’s youngest lieutenant gen- 
eral. 

First Clark made a round-trip flight 
from Britain to the United States for con- 
sultations with Washington officials. Then, 
traveling by plane and submarine, and 
accompanied by four other Americans— 
Brig. Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Col. 
Archelaus L. Hamblen, Col. Julius C. 





*Shortly after the Spanish-American War — 


broke out, Lt. Andrew S. Rowan was ordered 
to make his way to Cuba, find the rebel chief 
Gen. Galixto Garcia, learn the disposition of 
enemy troops, and arrange for cooperation be- 
tween the American and rebel troops. Rowan 
carried out his mission in three weeks. His 
heroism and persistence were the subject of 
Elbert Hubbard's essay, “A Message to Garcia.” 


Holmes, and Capt. Jerauld Wright of the 
Navy—and three British Commando off- 
cers, Clark reached the African shore one 
night and after a 24-hour vigil was guided 
to a lonely house by a light flashed as a 
signal. 

Entering, he found one of the rooms 
filled with uniformed French officers. Dur- 
ing conferences that lasted all night and 
next day, the French gave the Americans 
complete plans of military installations in 
North Africa and the disposition and num- 
bers of friendly and hostile troops. Then, 
when the conferences were over, suspicious 
Vichy-controlled police approached the 
house. Clark described the scene: “I never 
saw such excitement . . . Maps disap- 
peared. A French general in military uni- 
form changed into civilian clothes in one 
minute flat. I last saw him going out of a 
window. They were going in all directions.” 

The Americans hid in a wine cellar while 
their host talked to the police and Clark 
pondered a dilemma: “If the police came 
down, I was undecided whether to bribe 
them or shoot them.” But eventually they 
got away safely, lost most of their clothes 
and 750,000 francs when their rowboat 
capsized at one point in the journey, and 
finally got back to London eight days after 
they started. 

That was but a prelude to another Mur- 
phy miracle. The French officers reached 
by Clark were representatives of Gen. 
Henri Giraud, revered 1914-18 veteran and 
former Nazi prisoner who was waiting in 
unoccupied France to aid the American 
invasion. By some means that remained 
secret, Murphy arranged to have Giraud 
flown from France to North Africa. One 
story said that with the escort of an at- 
tractive young girl he escaped disguised 
as an old woman and was flown across the 
Mediterranean in a British plane. 


Supplies 

While Murphy was doing the political 
groundwork on the potential battlefield, 
Allied organizers in the United States and 
Britain were grappling with the immense 
problem of creating and supplying the ex- 
peditionary force. The job was supervised 
mostly in Washington where it was par- 
celed out among the American and joint 
Allied commands set up under the Presi- 
dent (Newsweek, Aug. $). 

Under this plan, the United States’ 
Joint Chiefs of Staffi—Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Admiral Ernest J. King, and Lt. 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold—took over the 
planning of the military force. At the same 
time, the Combined Chiefs of Staff, com- 
prising the same three men and the Brit- 
ish Joint Staff Mission with Admiral Wil- 
liam TD. Leahy as chairman, arranged co- 
ordination of the British Fleet with the 
AEF and decided on the composition of 
the escorting vessels and the disposition of 
British sea power in the event the French 
Fleet came out to fight. 

The Combined Chiefs also worked out 
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schedules relating to the coordinated tim- 
ing of the British attack in Egypt and the 
American landings in French North Africa. 
The work went so fast that by the end of 
July, when Marshall and King visited Lon- 
don, the points of attack, size of the AEF, 
and problems of transport and escort had 
been decided upon. By the end of August, 
the actual date of attack had been fixed 
for between Nov. 1 and Nov. 15, the best 
period so far as the weather was concerned. 
Meanwhile, General Eisenhower was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the French 
North African operations, and from Allied 
headquarters in London his aides frequent- 
ly flew to Washington for consultations on 
the coming expedition. 

That undertaking added up to the larg- 
est operation of its kind in military his- 
tory. The expedition included, besides in- 
fantry and armored forces, an array of 
service troops ranging from port and rail- 
road units to bakery and medical groups. 
The equipment carried comprised 700,000 
different items of matériel and supplies. 
That included 250,000 items of ordnance 
alone centering chiefly around tanks, guns, 
ammunition, and spare parts. There were 
more than 10,000 separate Signal Corps 
items, 68,000 kinds of medical supplies, 
and 100,000 Engineer Corps articles rang- 
ing from well-digging equipment to bridges 
and locomotives. Every man carried three 
pairs of shoes—and seventeen additional 
pairs a month were needed to service every 
100 men. 

Then there were immense quantities of 
ammunition—enough to supply every in- 
fantry division with 300 tons of shells and 
bullets and every 37-millimeter anti-air- 


craft gun with a ton and a quarter of 
shells for any one day of normal combat. 
Gasoline had to be provided for thousands 
of vehicles at an average consumption of 
10 gallons per vehicle daily. Finally, there 
were the ships. Including equipment, every 
man carried to the battlefront required 7 
tons of shipping, while nearly one-fifth of 
that figure monthly was needed to main- 
tain each man afterward. For the initial 
convoy operation from Britain and the 
United States, that meant a fleet of 500 
merchantmen. They were escorted by 350 
warships—a total of 850 vessels. 

All these things were arranged with 
great speed. The result was that early in 
October, about three months after the ex- 
pedition was decided upon, President 
Roosevelt wrote the letters he sent to 
Marshal Pétain, Generalissimo Franco, and 
other foreign leaders. A few days later, in 
the White House Cabinet room, he re- 
corded the speech in French that was 
broadcast to the French people on the 
morning of the invasion. 

_ The Allies also carried out some neat 
deceptions. The Dieppe raid on Aug. 18 
was one way of putting the Germans off 
the:scent. Cargo loaded in Britain for the 
expedition was labeled for British ports 
whose names, under a code system, really 


stood for African destinations. On Oct. 29, 


the Office of War Information planted 
with the Associated Press a story that 
General Eisenhower was about to return 
to the United States for consultations. 
Next day, Mr. Roosevelt solemnly re- 
buked the press for printing things about 
the movements of high American Army 
officers. The zero hour was drawing near. 


American paratroops made an amazing eleven-hour nonstop flight from England to North Africa 
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Already the British had blazed the way 
by scoring a smashing victory against the. 
Axis in Egypt in the offensive launched 
on Oct. 28, and they were hurling the 
enemy into the sand wastes of Libya. That 
event, too, had climaxed months of prep- 
aration in which the Eighth Army was re- 
built into a potent striking force. It in- 
cluded a new Tenth Corps of 40,000 to 
50,000 men which smashed Marshal Rom- 
mel’s panzer forces with weapons that in- 
cluded the latest American tanks and self- 
propelled 105-millimeter guns. 


Attack 


In the dark early hours of Nov. 8, the 
test came for the Americans. It was a ren- 
dezvous at a score of points along 1,000 
miles of shadowy unfamiliar North Afri- 
can coast. 

In the case of the assault against Casa- 
blanca, on French Morocco’s Atlantic 
Coast, by an expeditionary force from the 
United States, the amphibious operations 
represented in point of distance alone 
something new in military history—the 
transportation of an army over 3,000 miles 
of U-boat-haunted waters direct to its land 
targets without use of secondary advance 
bases. Even the other two main convoys, 
aimed at Oran and Algiers, had to travel 
1,500 miles or more. 

As all these forces with their hundreds 
of ships were taking up prescribed posi- 
tions off the shore during the night, power- 
ful protective naval forces were also ma- 
neuvering nearby. Off Casablanca, an 
American fleet deployed under Rear Ad- 
miral H. K. Hewitt. It included capital 
ships under Rear Admiral Robert C. Gif- 
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fen, supported by a naval air force under 
Rear Admiral Ernest D. McWhorter. In 
the Mediterranean was a British fleet of 
capital ships and aircraft carriers under 
Vice Admiral Sir Neville Syfret, with Rear 
Admfral Arthur L. St. G. Lyster in com- 
mand of the carriers. 

At the zero hours, 1 a.m. at Oran and 
Algiers and 4 a.m. at Casablanca, the fruits 
of perfect naval planning and navigation 
became apparent. Despite radio silence and 
minimum visual signaling adopted to in- 
sure surprise, the ships were in place and 
the men were ready. They slid down into 
the landing boats and made for the shore. 
At all the main assault areas the tactics 
were the same—landings on either side 
of the target as a means of outflanking or 
encircling it. 

Many of the landings were unopposed. 
Some were aided by French patriots. But 
once ashore, the Americans got a mixed 
reception from French forces. At Algiers, 
two vital airfields were taken without 
firing a shot while Fort Sidi Ferruch, vital 
strong point west of the port, gave up 
without a fight. However, fierce resistance 
by shore batteries delayed the surrender 
of the town until 7 p.m. It was a similar 
story at Oran, where American parachut- 
ists landed after a 1,500-mile flight from 
England—a record trip for air-borne in- 
vasion troops. Here flying columns of tanks 
and motorized infantry spearheaded the 





attack and quickly knocked out the air- 
ports but French naval forces put up a 
dogged defense in the harbor. Oran sur- 
rendered at 1 p.m. on Tuesday. 

It was on the Moroccan coast that the 
Americans met their fiercest resistance. 
They had good weather luck when a storm 
the previous day gave way to calm weath- 
er on the landing night. But a prearranged 
pro-Allied military revolt was squelched 
by the Resident General, Auguste Paul 
Nogués, before it got going. As a result, 
other French troops armed largely with 
outdated tanks and artillery harried the 
invaders at landing points which ranged 
from Safi, 120 miles south of Casablanca, 
to Port Lyautey, 80 miles to the northeast. 

The biggest opposition came from French 
warships which defied the overwhelmingly 
superior American naval force off Casa- 
blanca, and from coastal batteries. Time 
and again, French destroyers sallied out to 
attack the transports but were blasted 
back by American warships or escaped 
behind smokescreens. One of the star per- 
formers was the immobilized 35,000-ton 
battleship Jean Bart, whose only workable 
four-gun turret was never completely si- 
lenced, despite hits by American bombs, 
16-inch shells, and torpedoes. 

At one point in the battle, Maj. Gen. 
George S. Patton Jr., American comman- 
der in Morocco, narrowly escaped death 
while proceeding ashore on a vessel that 


was shelled by a French warship. However, 
he landed safely and in time to take charge 
of a sharp land engagement. 

By Tuesday night, the Americans were 
planning a grand aerial and naval assault 
on the port. Then, at 7 a.m. on Wednes- 
day, came Admiral Darlan’s order from 
Algiers ordering to cease fire. Casablanca 
obeyed. It was the end of more than four 
months of preparation and 76 hours of 
fighting that put all French North Africa 
in Allied hands. 





Fox Hunt in Libya 


An intense little Nazi general, whose 
name has passed into the German language 
as a verb that means to get there faster 
than anyone else, was just barely quick 
enough last week. A few minutes before 
the tanks of the British Eighth Army 
rolled into Axis headquarters east of To- 
bruk, Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, at- 
tired only in shorts and shirt, skipped out. 
He left behind his tailored tunic, his high- 
crowned, visored cap, his famous scarf. 
One story had the desert fox gasping: 
“Like Napoleon, I have lost my parapher- 
nalia; but there won’t be any Waterloo.” 

But from Alamein in Egypt to Tobruk 
in Libya and beyond, the dusty roads were 
strewn with the paraphernalia of an army 
that had met a Waterloo or worse. At the 
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Rommel the hero becomes Rommel the defeated general: the other in September with Field Marshal Keitel and 
These are the latest photos of him, one taken last sum- Labor Minister Ley at a Hitler reception when the Afrika 
mer in the desert (right) before he started his big push; Korps lay at Alamein and Rommel was in his glory 
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once attractive blue and pink-stucco town 
of Matruh, guns and mortars of the Axis WAR TIDES 
forces were abandoned in the pits from . 
which they had been fired. Blasted trucks 
and tanks bearing the palm and Swastika 





emblem were scattered about. In a single ° 

bey, the welenae ‘send af 5. ah ink Now Hitler Faces Three Fronts 
regiment collected three undamaged Ital- 

jan tanks, a dozen German or Italian by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U'S.A. Retired 


tanks in various stages of disrepair, six 
German 88-millimeter guns, two mortars, 
and six Breda antitank guns, with am- 
munition for all. 

Between Matruh and Sidi Barrani, the 

British picked up rich loot obviously in- 
tended for Axis officers. There were great 
piles of soft blankets, warm clothing, and 
such luxury foods as tinned Danish hams 
and bacon, Norwegian sardines and her- 
ring, Dutch sausages, and hundreds of 
cases of French and Italian wines and to- 
bacco. There were also the best of German 
delicacies, Nuremberg gingerbread, butter, 
vegetables, fresh lemons, excellent rye 
bread, and Munich beer. 

Axis casualties, including prisoners, rose 
to 75,000. Another 50,000 at least, mainly Tencseds Save 
Italian survivors of the shattered Ariete Hitler’s three fronts 
and Littorio armored divisions, or the in- 


fantry divisions abandoned by the Ger- With the American and British front and therefore cannot be materially 
mans, waited in the desert, starving and 


; : ; occupation of North Africa, the military weakened by troop shifts—except per- 

ne. ae ee =“ a how - situation clarifies as Hitler faces three haps from the pool of strategic reserves 
GA nen See One Seem major fronts and a complete overthrow in Northern France. 

of his Count of Monte Cristo policy of In the south, Hitler must meet a huge 


west, and south—the Axis faces the 
threat of an Allied offensive from any 
and all directions. 

In the east, Hitler must shift many of 
his divisions to the south and west 
fronts. And this weakening of the line 
in the east may bring about a major 
Russian offensive long in preparation 
abiding the eventful D-day. 

In the west, the German High Com- 
mand has deployed its forces to meet 
the dangerous and constant threat of an 
invasion by British and American 
troops now poised in Britain. This 
front protects the Nazi citadel, and a 
break-through here would require only 
100 miles of land campaigning through 
the Low Countries to cross the German 
frontier. This, then, is Hitler’s major 





captain jumped up in front of a British 
car and surrendered with a smart salute. 


Slain’ ie te striking his enemies one by one. and difficult problem in the organization 
aregage page ° ya Ege »s a he Although his great’ western offensive of a new defensive front on the Medi- 
ry es it tates email iting ig all "di. carried him to the waters of the Channel __terranean shores. Furthermore, on this 


and to the North Sea in his march on line he must guard the coastal soft 
the British bastion, he is now on the _ spots of varying degrees of vulnerability 
lake ‘Balians theat: daya, but what con defensive along this 3,000-mile shore- toward which he has rushed troops. 
you do?” — first and foremost front (see hs pass sa eee ee 
Le . map ‘ s 
ayy sage tage inte geome Papal Halted on the rim of Western Conti- no Allied invasion of this area would 
Sana, “There aN gg pais of nental Europe, the Fiihrer plunged east- be likely without the occupation: of 
wre ‘ sik thems tlc atios leuabes ward in a great spectacular blitz drive both Sicily and Crete and the liquida- 
vaste - white handkerchiefs.” hek ed fis il deep in the heart of Russia. Here again tion of the Italian Fleet (see map, 
Rommel was, the Italian ‘prisoners said he has passed » the defensive on a page 21). : 
they didn’t k but that th ld 2,000-mile line—his second. and most In the Western Mediterranean, the 
i ae costly front. Spanish Balearic Islands and Axis-held 
The new Allied offensive in North Sardinia and Corsica guard the sea 
Africa, which was much of a surprise lanes. However, the open waters are 
The British found few changes in To- to the Axis, both as to its launching and controlled by Allied sea and air power, 
cule Sk ene See nine ell tape of magnitude, forces the German leader a condition | precedent to an invasion, 
bbl the f buildi gray a2 Wi b into another defensive-position. Here, and which, in time, should bring about 
ee ae ee ee. oe y on the under side of his European _ the domination of this area. 
stronghold, lies a stretch of some 1,200 At present, Turkey, Spain, and Portu- 
Signs of Australian occupation remained crow-fly miles from Greece to France— gal seem safe from German attack. 
are silieed sin eeulité tia Uae: Cesiaue his third and most immediately threaten- As these governments would employ 
wall was printed “Sweeney Todd of To- ing front. military action in resisting an Axis in- 
bruk ee ” and beneath: “Closer cat vasion, and as their armed forces would 
for Je ” N. Meee ten d bothered to The new situation, brought about be joined effectively by the Allies, 
ae. ye The British found a cold-stor age by the sweeping victory of the Allied Hitler would not cross these frontiers, 
plant ciate g 500 cases of beef, as well armies in North Africa and particularly unless in desperation. 
as lanes Seite. Mad feeds good deal of the rapidity and complete success with The Fihrer, therefore, seems im- 
Pee é which it was executed, forces the Ger- prisoned within three great triangular 
man High Command to a general re-___ walls. And instead of trying, as in the 


rections from slit trenches,” said the Scot. 
“It’s sort of a slight on one’s character to 


like to slit his throat. The German prison- 
ers, however, most of them young and 
talkative, resented defeat. 


bombs, the harbor strung with sunken 
ships. Flies swarmed in the quiet streets. 


it their own army rations captured when 
Tobruk fell last June. 


A whole dump of brass-band Sante vision of its grand strategy and troop- past, to effect a breakout from within, 
ments brought-up by the Germans for distribution plan. he must, in the future, labor to prevent 
their expected victorious march into Alex- On the three European fronts—east, a break-through from without. 











andria was discovered by a RAF unit 
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which captured an enemy flying field. The 
British Broadcasting Corp, in reporting 
the incident gleefully commented: “This 
band is now going forward in triumph, all 
right, carried not by Germans but by men 
of the RAF with an aircraft man occasion- 
ally giving a solo on a Nazi oboe.” 





Portrait of a Diplomat 


In a large white Moorish house, just off 
one of the main palm-fringed squares of 
Algiers, dwelt the trim, tanned American 
with the quick smil He was Robert Dan- 
iel Murphy, counselor of the American 
Embassy at Vichy and a popular figure in 
the modern French section of Algiers. 

Murphy lived with Felix Cole, the reg- 
ular American consul, and made it his busi- 
ness to mix with French officials and mili- 
tary and naval leaders. An ardent Catholic, 
he attended mass with Maxime Weygand 
in the days before the general was recalled 
as proconsul for French Africa. Murphy 
#was also well known in the narrow steep 
streets of the Casbah, the native quarter, 
where he was bowed to as director of 
made-in-America supplies—tea and sugar, 
cotton for the Moslem burial shrouds, and 
kerosene for lights. 

From time to time Murphy left Algiers 
on quiet, unexplained expeditions, shut- 
tling to and fro in French commercial 
planes over the cork forests and olive or- 
chards of North Africa from Casablanca 
to Tunis. Twice he returned to Washing- 
ton by plane, once in 1941 and again in 
September 1942. 





The invasion of North Africa revealed 
what Bob Murphy’s mission had been. 
(For details of how he prepared the ground 
politically for the Anglo-American expedi- 
tion, see page 22.) He had been hand- 
picked for this task by Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull as far back as the spring of 
1941, when he was ordered from Vichy to 
French North Africa. 

Murphy is a veteran in the foreign serv- 
ice, and in a career dating from his first 
clerkship at Bern in 1917, he had already 
performed many delicate scouting expedi- 
tions. Born in Milwaukee of Irish-German 
parentage, educated at Marquette Univer- 
sity, a Jesuit college, he had earned great 
popularity in Zurich, Munich, Seville, and 
later as a consul at Paris, where it was 
said “everyone in Paris loved Bob Mur- 
phy.” The services of this lanky, humor- 
ous man, with an erect carriage and scarce- 
ly a gray hair in his well-groomed head, 
became so valuable that three ambassa- 
dors, Walter Edge, Jessie I. Straus and 
William C. Bullitt, all resisted his requests 
for transfer. Bullitt finally had him ap- 
pointed as embassy counselor to keep him 
in Paris. 

When he arrived in Algiers, Murphy be- 
gan the sharpest and hardest diplomatic 
struggle of his career. With his wife and 
their three daughters, Catherine, Rose- 
mary, and Mildred, back home in Washing- 
ton for the duration, the counselor estab- 
lished his headquarters and laid plans with 
the same cool precision with which he 
played high-stakes poker, his favorite 
game. The German-directed Paris news- 
paper, Aujourd’hui, denounced him as a 


Bob Murphy won against odds of 20 to 1 


trickster who had connived with de Gaulle, 
and after his appointment to North Af- 
rica he stayed away from Vichy. All his 
dealings with Laval and Darlan, with 
whom he was notoriously unpopular, were 
handled through the American Chargé 
d’Affaires, S. Pinkney Tuck. 

Murphy’s triumph came when the Amer- 
icans marched into Algiers. He had been 
jailed by the French commander, Gen. 
Alphonse Juin, but all armistice negotia- 
tions were postponed until he was freed. 
Then he took his place beside Lt. Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, commander of the 
American forces, in the conferences with 
French leaders. In the delicate negotiations 


that then began with the French officials, © 


Bob Murphy’s was the primary responsi- 
bility. 


Jap Black Friday 


Big Battle and Heavy Losses 
Repulse Convoy for Solomons 





Friday, the 13th day of November 
1942, will rank as a black day in Japan’s 
naval annals. For on that day, long before 
the sun rose over the Southern Solomon 
Islands, a powerful Japanese fleet launched 
an all-out attempt to drive Americans out 
of their footholds in the Southwest Pa- 
cific. When the action came to an end 
three days later, the battered and deci- 
mated enemy force was fleeing toward the 
islands to the north. 

It looked like one of the greatest Ameri- 
can naval victories of the war, although 
the Battle of Midway last June was more 
costly to Japan. But there was no doubt 
that Japan’s “Black Friday” made a tre- 
mendous dent in its naval might. This 
was the incomplete tally of Japanese losses: 
Sunk—one battleship, three heavy cruis- 
ers, two light cruisers, five destroyers, and 
eight troop and four cargo transports; 
damaged—one battleship and six destroy- 
ers. 

The American losses were incomparably 
lighter—two light cruisers and six destroy- 
ers sunk. (Rear Admiral Daniel J. Cal- 
laghan, one of the American commanders, 
was killed.) One important reason for this 
was the land-based American air force, 
which constantly sought out and bombed 
the enemy warships. Most of these planes 
came from Henderson Field on Guadal- 
canal, but some of the most telling blows 
were delivered by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s heavy bombers based on New 
Guinea. It was aircraft which sank eight 
of the troop-crammed transports off Guad- 
alcanal and later helped to finish off four 
more beached vessels. 

The battle was notable because from the 
first accounts there were apparently no air- 
craft carriers involved. In the absence of 
carriers, the battle developed into a 
series of close-range hit-and-run slugging 
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The American naval wetory in the Solomons secured the land fronts at Guadalcanal and New Guinea 


matches, with the better gunner coming 
out on top. For nearly the first time in this 
war, Japanese marksmanship and seaman- 
ship seemed to be of a poor order, and in 
the opening round two or three groups of 
Japanese warships were even observed 
firing on each other. 

But costly though it was, Japan’s defeat 
was not decisive. All it meant was that 
Japan’s naval strength has been further 
whittled down, and that the Allied foot- 
holds on Guadalcanal and New Guinea 
were safe—for the time being. 


Guadalcanal 


The struggle for Guadalcanal remained 
a bitter seesaw battle. Day and night, 
Japanese bombers roared over, to plow the 
Henderson Field air base with explosives. 
From the surrounding jungle, Japanese 
guns peppered the defenders with shrap- 
nel. In the midst of the monsoon rains, 
the rival forces landed reinforcements. 

On Nov. 12 (Solomons Time) , a United 
States task force of cruisers and destroyers 
dashed to the Japanese-held beachhead at 
Tassafaronga, and for ten hours shelled 
the enemy positions. One by one, the 
enemy batteries were silenced, supply 
dumps were set afire, and 30 landing 
barges turned into twisted wreckage. 

When Japanese aircraft finally arrived 
to the rescue of their land forces, Amer- 
ican planes were ready for them. Twenty- 


eight Grumman Wildcat fighters pounced 
upon the enemy force of 23 torpedo bomb- 
ers and eight Zero fighters. They shot 
down sixteen Japanese bombers and five 
Zeros. The guns of the warships destroyed 
nine others and only one plane escaped. A 
disabled and burning Jap plane struck the 
heavy cruiser San Francisco, killing 30 
men, and inflicting slight damage. 

Meanwhile, the Marines continued to 
extend their slim foothold on. the island. 
One column crossed the fast Metapono 
River, 18 miles east of Henderson Field. 
The resistance was slight, for the enemy 
had apparently gone into the jungle. On 
the busier western flank, the Marines en- 
trenched themselves 5 miles west of the 
air field and only 7 miles from the bat- 
tered Tassafaronga beachhead. Here, the 
main American line of defense ran along 
the Matanikau River, with its high, steep 
bank. 

The life of the American force centered 
on Henderson Field and its shell-pitted 
runways. The pilots learned to land under 
Japanese fire between shell bursts. The 
planes circled overhead to get the timing 
of Japanese gunners, and then darted in, 
almost on the heels of each explosion. 


New Guinea 


The battle for New Guinea began to 
shape up like an Allied victory. This week 
General MacArthur announced that Amer- 


ican and Australian forces had made con- 
tact and started a combined assault 
against the Japanese beachhead at Buna. It 
was the moment for which the Australians 
and the American expeditionary force sent 
to Down Under had prepared for over a 
period of months. As the attack began 
MacArthur himself arrived at the front 
line deep in the tropical jungles. 

The Australians, by now peers of their 
foe in the technique of jungle warfare, had 
harried the Japanese without cease all the 
way from Kokoda. They stalked them 
through the thickest underbrush, cut off 
their routes of retreat, and shelled their 
defense works into rubble. Held up at one 
mountain stronghold for ten days they 
finally broke through to capture Gorari 
and Wairopi. The famous Wairopi Bridge 
was no longer there, but the Japanese 
pontoon bridge was, and the Australians 
rolled on. The advance brought them into 
contact with the Americans. 

For the Americans, landed behind the 
Japanese lines from the air, this was the 
first taste of powder. They had been 
brought up for the attack on Buna by 
plane from Port Moresby in one of the 
largest air-borne troop movements of the 
war. The planes landed at a secret field 
near Buna. At the same time, other Allied 
air formations strafed and bombed the 
Japs without letup in preparation for the 
attack on the beachhead. 
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Teen Agers Are on Their Way; 


Manpower Issue Looms Next 


Army Needs Straightened Out, 
but Three Committees’ Reports 
Show Labor Problem ‘a Mess’ 


The President’s big maple desk carried 
its usual complement of trinket trifles and 
mementos. Last week, crowding these, were 
three new items of great importance to 
the war effort in general and to the 
country’s manhood in particular. 

The first, awaiting Presidential signa- 
ture, was a measure drafting 18- and 19- 
year-old youths into the armed service of 
their couniry. The second and third, await- 
ing possible executive order and closely re- 
lated to the first, were reports on the 
problem of manpower: the home-front 
farm and industrial labor resources needed 
to back up both the newcomer teen-age 
soldiers and their seniors in the fighting 
forces. 


Draft 


As overwhelmingly passed by both 
Houses of a Congress jubilant over Ameri- 
can successes in North Africa and as signed 
by President Roosevelt, the new draft act 
amendments made one important excep- 
tion to the induction of the newly eligible 
teen-agers: They permitted deferment un- 
til the end of his academic year of any 18- 
or 19-year-old already in the last half of 
that year in high school or similar institu- 
tion of learning (such as a junior college) 
when ordered to report for induction. But 
for those called before the second semester 
begins, there will be no deferment. The 
measure made no mention~of 18- and 19- 
year-olds in college because existing draft 
laws already provide for college deferments 
under certain conditions. 

The measure had three non-teen-age 
clauses: It deferred bona-fide agricultural 
workers essential to the war effort (draft 
boards to’ determine the “essential”) and 
provided for immediate reclassification for 
military service should an agricultural 
worker leave his job; it provided that no 
man who had reached the age of 45 since 
Selective Service registration and not yet 
inducted should be drafted unless he 
consents (this amended a Senate-approved 
flat prohibition against inducting 45-year- 
olds) ; it permitted the drafting of anyone 
convicted of a crime not punishable by 
death or by imprisonment exceeding one 
year. 


Selective Service officials estimated that 
processing of the teen-agers would begin 
anywhere from 30 days to two months 
hence, depending on how quickly local 
draft boards can begin to classify the new 
group for service and on how extensive 
preparations the boards made to meet 
draft calls with older men pending passage 
of the teen-age act. Of the 2,400,000 18- 
and 19-year-olds who registered last June 
for induction at the age of 20, about 1,200,- 
000 to 1,500,000 remain—the others either 
have already enlisted or have reached the 
age of 20. Of this remaining group, ex- 
perts expect 800,000 to 900,000 physically 


fit youths, who presumably will be proc- - 


essed into the forces by about the first of 
April. 

By the end of 1943, an additional pool of 
1,735,000 teen-agers will be available for 
induction: those who were not 18 when the 
June 30 registration was held but who 
have turned 18 since, and those who reach 
that age during the next year. This group 
is expected to yield about 1,275,000 physi- 
cally fit. 

As to the measure’s effect on the draft- 
ing of older men, officials indicated that 


teen-age inductions might hold off further 
drafting of married men until the late 
spring of 1948—except for inductions of 
200,000 childless married men already set 


_ for December 1942. To reach the latest an- 


nounced goal of 9,700,000 in the armed 
forces—7,500,000 in the Army, 1,500,000 in 
the Navy, and 700,000 in the Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard—by Jan. 1, 1944, mili- 
tary chiefs will still have to draw almost as 
heavily on older reserves as on the 18- and 
19-year-old men. 


Manpower 

By last week, the country’s labor and 
military force totaled 59,200,000—3,300,000 
short of the minimum 62,500,000 goal for 
the end of 1943. The main source of the 
added recruits needed will be women—a 
fact Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
recognized on Nov. 14 by lowering from 
18 to 16 the age limit of women eligible 
for war jobs. Other potential founts of 
manpower will be the 700,000 men 65 
and over, 8,500,000 high-school students, 
375,000 WPA workers, aliens, the physical- 
ly handicapped, Negroes now prejudicially 
barred in some instances, Japanese from 
relocation centers, Mexicans, and workers 
diverted from “nonessential” jobs, includ- 
ing many on Federal, state, and municipal 
payrolls. A further source would be an in- 
crease in the country’s current average 
4214-hour work week to at least one of 
48 hours (see Business Tides) . 

The two reports on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s desk did not 
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debate statistics and sources, 
however, but methods of pro- 
. curing the added manpower 
for the war effort. Were work- 
ers to be forced into war jobs 
by a national draft-labor act, 
or were they to be relied upon 
to ‘choose such jobs volun- 
tarily? Whether compulsory or 
volunteer, was procurement to 
be handled by draft boards or 
by a civilian agency? If a 
civilian agency, which? 

The first report made public 
by the President rooted for the 
War Manpower Commission as 
the chief manpower authority. 
Presented by the commission’s 
own Management-Labor Policy 
Committee, it recommended 
that the Selective Service Sys- 
tem be placed under the 
WMC; that the United States 
Employment Service, already 
under the WMC, be prime 
clearing agency for recruiting 
workers; that WMC, Lend- 
Lease, and WPB chiefs join 
Army and Navy chiefs in ap- 
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Teen-agers, enlisting ahead of the draft, swear allegiance 


portioning manpower between civilian life 
and the military. It urged stoppage of 
voluntary enlistments and disclaimed the 
need for compulsory draft-labor legisla- 
tion, in spite of WMC Chairman Paul 
McNutt’s avowed support of such a law. 

The second report, published two days 
later, was the work of a manpower sub- 
committee of the Truman special Senate 
committee investigating the national de- 
fense program. It-agreed that voluntary 
enlistments should cease (unless the draft 
board held up the volunteer until his job 
was filled by someone else), and it also 
decried the need for labor conscription. 
But there the similarity ended. Blunt and 
hard-hitting, the new report branded the 
War Manpower Commission a failure for 
not laying down a broad, basic policy on 
manpower. 

The committee proceeded to make its 
own drastic recommendations: a basic 48- 
hour work week “wherever practicable,” 
with overtime to be paid in War Bonds 
cashable only at the war’s end or, if dur- 
ing the war, only for Federal tax payments; 
stoppage of labor hoarding by having gov- 
ernment contracting agencies refuse to re- 
imburse contractors for labor not effective- 
ly used; an aggressive campaign to force 
employers to eliminate hiring prejudices 
based on age, sex, or race; concentration of 
essential civilian production in localities 
unsuited to war production but where 
there is large unemployment. 

The Truman report, pointedly omitting 
mention of McNutt, denied the need for a 
manpower “czar” but urged a “director” 
to be made responsible for the manpower 
program. 

On Saturday a third plan was presented 
independently of the White House by five 
Democratic congressmen—Senators Pep- 
per, Truman, Kilgore, and Murray, and 


Representative Tolan. It embodied some 
of the Truman report’s recommendations 
and others made by Tolan, Kilgore, and 
Pepper in a joint bill now pending in Con- 
gress. It called for creation of a supreme 
new agency, the Office of War Mobilization, 
with a $20,000-a-year director to centralize 
and coordinate the entire war effort. The 
new office would absorb the War Produc- 
tion Board, the Selective Service system, 
the Office of Economic Stabilization, and 
the War and Navy Departments’ procure- 
ment divisions. As to manpower, the new 
outfit would eliminate current clashes for 
power by merging Selective Service and 
the War Manpower Commission in a 
single manpower division and making them 
work “in harness.” 





Maas’s Bombshell 


It was a dull and unproductive press 
conference. The President had nothing to 
report and the correspondents’ routine 
questions drew blanks. One reporter asked 
for comment on the speech that Rep. Mel- 
vin J. Maas gave over a national radio 
network the night of Nov. 12. Mr. Roose- 
velt said he had not known that Maas 
had made a speech. 

Even without hearing the speech, the 
President could have made headlines by 
commenting on what the Minnesota Re- 
publican had told the nation. For Maas’s 
sharp criticisms of the cogduct of the war 
and of military secrecy had echoed around 
Washington ever since he, a colonel in the 
Marine Corps Reserve, returned Oct. 9 
from a special mission for the corps on 
many Pacific fronts. And he had reported 
to the President on conditions which led 
him publicly to say of the war in the 
Pacific: 


“We have been losing it every day since 
Pearl Harbor . . . Defeats and disasters 
have been twisted into being announced 
at the time as successes and victories for 
our force.” 

But just as startling as Maas’s charges 
was the fact that he gave scant attention 
to war theaters, outside the Pacific (see 
Washington Tides). Despite the generally 
accepted idea of strategy that the Allies 
must concentrate on Germany first and 
free Russia as a potential ally in the war 
against Japan, and despite American suc- 
cesses in French Africa, the Minnesotan 
told his audience: 

“We are fighting dozens of separate wars 
all over the world . . . Many of these 
‘fronts’ are pressure fronts—that is, under- 
taken locally to satisfy various of our Al- 
lies, but not as-part of a well-worked-out 
general plan . . . It will make little differ- 
ence in the end who wins in Europe, we or 
Hitler, if the Japs win in the Pacific.” __ 

As for “defeats and disasters,” Maas 
got down to cases. An illustration, he said, 
was the Japanese attack the night of Aug. 
8 in Tulagi Harbor, when four heavy cruis- 
ers were sunk—one Australian, the Can- 
berra, and three American, the Vincennes, 
Astoria, and Quincy: 

“Even though our forces had warning 
many hours in advance, we still were 
caught totally unprepared. We suffered 
a disaster that night second only to Pearl 
Harbor . . . The Japs, with only three 
cruisers and several destroyers . . . caught 
our Fleet literally asleep, opened up with 
their deadly attack, and were gone out of 
range of our guns without ever being fired 
upon by our ships. The whole thing was 
over in eight minutes, leaving thousands 
of men helpless in the cold waters .. . 
an unbelievably large number dead or 
wounded.” 

The speech of the 44-year-old Minneso- 
tan served to toss a hand grenade into the 
fire of public resentment over military se- 
crecy—a fire which had smoldered rather 
than flamed since Elmer Davis, chief of 
the Office of War Inforiation, declared 
Navy communiqués had been brought up 
to date as to losses (NEwsweEEk, Nov. 9). 

Despite the recent improvement in 
Navy communiqués, many in Congress 
were still stubbornly insisting last week 
that much remained to be told. But Davis, 
two days after the Maas speech, said again 
that the country was being kept fully in- 
formed. Without naming Maas, he chal- - 
lenged the idea that we are losing in the 
Pacific: “Every time the Japs have met 
the American Fleet they’ve run away. That 
must indicate that they don’t think they’ve 
beaten us.” Davis was convinced that “the 
public is getting whatever our military 
people know as fast as they know it, lim- 
ited only by genuine considerations for 
military secrecy.” 

Some gold braiders irritably awaited 
public reaction to the Maas indictments. 
They had long been smarting under a 
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Reneeatative Maas packed into 
one speech the principal charges of 
mismanagement of the Pacific war 
which have accumulated since Pearl 
Harbor. Let’s look at them one by one: 


1—The public has been misled by 
the withholding of bad news. The same 
criticism has been made by this column. 
It was true. Even if the only purpose of 
the Navy’s High Command was to deny 
information to the enemy, the American 
public, nevertheless, was misled. But 
during the last three weeks, corrective 
steps have been taken under the guid- 
ance of Elmer Davis. Naval communi- 
qués have been more candid, even at 
the risk of revealing or confirming some 
facts useful to the enemy. 


2—The Solomons campaign “was not 
well organized and not followed up at 
all.” The question of organization is one 
for expert judgment, With more time, 
the expedition doubtless would have 
been better organized. But against this, 
the High Command weighed the ad- 
vantages of striking before the Japanese 
had repaired the damage done to their 
fleet at Midway and had installed an air 
force on Guadalcanal. Owing to blun- 
ders or bad luck in execution, the first 
blow could not be followed up according 
to schedule. But Guadalcanal was rein- 
forced in the air and on the ground, and 
MacArthur’s rapidly progressing of- 
fensive in New Guinea must be con- 
sidered part of the same over-all plan. 

On the evidence now available the in- 
vasion of the Tulagi area must be re- 
garded as the first of a series of actions 
designed to expel the Japanese, not only 
from the Solomons and~ New Guinea, 
but from the Bismarck archipelago. 
Defensively, this would relieve the 
threat to Australia and make more 
secure our supply line to Australia, 
which would have become even longer 
and more precarious if the Japanese 
had been allowed to consolidate in the 
Tulagi area. 

The graver questions concerning the 
Solomons offensive: were not mentioned 
by Representative Maas: whether it 
was well-conceived, or should have been 
undertaken at all in view of the heavy 
strain placed on our merchant shipping 
and naval forces by losses to submarines 
in the Atlantic and by the impending 
offensive in North Africa. By striking 
in the Solomons, we voluntarily as- 





What Maas’s Charges Amount To 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


sumed the handicap of a supply line 
much longer than the enemy’s. The 
true charge is not that our first blow 
was not followed up, but that it has 
required following up on a scale greater 
than was anticipated, jeopardizing other 
undertakings. 


3—There is no unity of command in 
Washington or in the Pacific. This is 
wrong as to Washington and only part- 
ly right as to the Pacific. There are 
sharp differences among, and within, 
the Army, Navy, and Air Forces, but 
there is unity of strategic command, 
exercised through the joint Chiefs of 
Staff, under the President. The Pacific 
theater is divided into five areas, each 
under separate command. The South 
Pacific area, embracing the communica- 
tions lines to Australia, was assigned 
to the Navy. And the joint Chiefs of 
Staff adjudged the Solomons offensive. 
at least in the initial stages, to be a 


job for the Navy’s amphibious forces. ° 


Wast.ington officials assert that none of 
the difficulties in the Solomons has 
arisen from divided command—that the 
cooperation from the Southwest Pacific 
area, under MacArthur, has been ex- 
cellent. 


4—We are carrying on so many 
“second fronts” that we have little left 
for “our own first front in the Pacific.” 
This appears to be Mr. Maas’s basic 
complaint. He wants to concentrate on 
licking the Japs. In general, this view 
is supported by three types of people: 
by the men who actually are fighting 
the Japs, by certain officers in the 
Navy, who have been Pacific-minded 
for years and have been unable to ad- 
just their thinking to global strategy, 
and by the isolationists. Mr. Maas is a 
sort of personal merger of all three. A 
Marine Reserve officer, he is fresh from 
duty in the South Pacific. As ranking 
Republican member of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee, he has worked closc- 
ly with the Navy. And he opposed al- 
most every measure taken to protect 
our Atlantic side, from lifting of the 
arms embargo, through Lend-Lease, to 
repeal of the ban on arming merchant 
ships. His latest speech reveals no 
fundamental change: at bottom it is 
a plea to forget the Atlantic, abandon 
our Allies (or invite them to abandon 
us), and get on with a single-handed 
war against the Japanese. 
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variety of criticism expressed privately on 
Capitol Hill—criticism that “the Army 
and Navy ought to concentrate on the 
real enemy and quit looking at each other 
as enemies.” But in advance of public re- 
action came angry comment from Capi- 
tol Hill. Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr., Massa- 
chusetts Republican, said Congress should 
act at once to correct “the astounding con- 
dition” described by Maas. Sen. Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, Michigan Republican, and 
Martin agreed that there should be a 
joint Congressional committee—as already 
proposed by Sen. Francis Maloney, Con- 
necticut Democrat—to “advise” the Presi- 
dent on the conduct of the war. 

But Rep. Beverly M. Vincent, Ken- 
tucky Democrat, declared Maas had given 
“aid and comfort” to the enemy. In a let- 
ter to Rep. Carl Vinson, Georgia Democrat 
and chairman of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee of which Maas is ranking Re- 
publican member, Vincent demanded an in- 
vestigation of the speech, rather than of 
the conduct of the war. 

Copies of the speech had been read by 
officers in the services before the broad- 
cast. Maas said the Navy had questioned 
the accuracy of some of his statements as 
to the truth of communiqués issued in 
Washington while he was in the Solomons. 
Upon request, he said, he made changes 
in the text which were purely minor. 
Questioned concerning reports that pres- 


_ ‘sure had been brought to bear for cancella- 


tion of the speech, the Navy replied with 
“No comment.” 





Tubeless Tires 


From Tulsa, Okla., the home-made tube- 
less-tire idea ballooned into national prom- 
inence last week. The Tulsa War Transpor- 
tation Committee—created by city ordi- 
nance to carry out tire-saving projects— 
announced experiments in which tubes 
had been discarded (and made available 
for the country’s rubber stockpile). The 
trick involved sealing the tire casings to 
the rims and inflating the casings through 
a specially installed valve. 

The idea was taken up experimentally 
here and there about the country. After a 
one-day test with two tires at slow speeds, 
The New York Daily News reported: “Re- 
sult: so far so good.” And The New York 
Post summarized prospects enthusiastical- 
ly: “Unless faults show up in the course 
of time, the idea can result in the saving 
of 210,000 tons of rubber annually.” 

But the rubber industry itself was more 
reserved. In Akron, Ohio, most tire-com- 
pany officials refused to comment. One 
company, which already has patented a 
tubeless tire, found the Tulsa idea “inter- 
esting.” In Washington, a spokesman at 
the office of William M. Jeffers, Rubber 
Administrator, was noncommittal—and 


apparently not enthusiastic. The spokes- 
man pointed out that tubes outwear cas- 
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Four-Star hit with a Lone-Star man 


teo: How’s every little thing down 
home in Texas, Bill? 

But: Zooming along, Ted. But it’s 
good to be here in the Big Town again. 
What’s first on the program? 

tep: Well, to start things off right, I’m 
going to have the barman introduce 
you to what we New Yorkers consider 
the world’s finest whiskey-and-soda. 
Bit: Deep in the heart of Texas, when 
a man says that, he’s talking about 
just one thing: Four Roses! 

Teo: But. . 


Buu: Four Roses! There’s a whiskey a 
man can tie to! That velvety smooth- 
ness.. mellow as a Texas moon! 


could pass up the glorious flavor of © 
today’s Four Roses! Man! That bou- ; 
quet....soft and fragrant as purple 
sage on a sun-soaked prairie! 


ted: Hold on, now, you ham-fisted. 
cowpuncher! You can sell me Texas, 
but I don’t need a Texan to tell me © 
that today’s Four Roses is the best 
whiskey ever bottled. I already know | 
it! In fact, it was Four-Roses-and-_ 
soda that I was about to order when 
you stampeded me! Waiter... 


FRETHR 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies—90 
proof. The straight whiskies in Four Roses are 5 — 
years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Ine. ~ 
Louisville & Baltimore. os 


tep: Wait a minute, old man. I was just 
going to... 


Bia: It sure beats me how anybody 


YOU'VE NEVER TASTED SUCH WHISKEY AS TODAY'S FOUR ROSES! 





TRY THIS FOR SIZE... 


~ 


DDLY enough, this type of collar fits 
O all kinds of people...Czechs and 
Poles, Frenchmen and Norwegians, Rus- 
sians and Greeks. 

It fits women as well as men, the old 
as snugly as the young, ‘the strong as 
firmly as the weak. 

It is designed especially for conquered 
people...and reserved for those among 
the conquered who dare to stick their 
necks out. Who presume they have the 
right to read or circulate forbidden news- 
papers and magazines, to listen to for- 
bidden radio programs. Who get them- 
selves accused...on no matter how little 
evidence...of spying or interfering or 
getting in the way. 

Now, in the newspapers and magazines 
we so freely read, we see pictures of 


strange people...foreign people...hang- 
ing from such nooses. Still and silent, 
their arms by their sides, their heads 
slightly askew as if they did not com- 
pletely comprehend what had happened. 

We have escaped it...so far. So far, 
these hangings have happened only to 
far-away people. Have you ever seriously 
thought that someday you might be the 
mute subject for such photographs? 

You can be... ; 

The country that we expect to fight 
this war for us, the country we assume 
is invincible, the country we look upon 
as millions of “other people”...that 
country can lose this war. 

Can lose it unless you...and unless we 
who sign this advertisement...look upon 
it as our individual responsibility. Unless 


a 


we do not wait to be told what to do, but 
go out and find out for ourselves what 
to do, and do it. Unless we realize that 
each one of us is the country. 

- It’s not a minute too soon to get the 
picture straight...not a minute too soon 
to pitch in and help turn the tide...not 
a minute too soon to do everything hu- 
manly possible, now, to save our necks. 
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WAACs Wanted: Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, director of the Women’s 


Army Ausziliary Corps, returned last week from inspecting women’s war serv- 
ices in England and announced a recruiting drive designed to raise WAAC 
strength from its present 7,442 to 18,500 by March. Here at a Washington 
press conference she explains that the expansion will include new but un- 


specified types of training. 





ings and said it was possible that the 
synthetic program might supply rubber 
for both before tubes now in service give 
out. 

The procedure demonstrated by The 
Daily News was simple. Each tire was 
removed from its rim and the tube put 
_ aside. The casing was examined for breaks. 
Then the inside of the casing was cleaned 
thoroughly, and all grit removed from the 
rim of the wheel. A truck tire valve (with 
a wide base) was inserted through the 
valve hole of the rim. The casing was 
remounted, with care taken to insure 
a snug fit against the outside lip of 
the rim. 

Next an asbestos-type sealing fluid was 
injected through the valve and distributed 
evenly by spinning the wheel. Then the 
tire was filled with 40 pounds of air—and 
was ready to ride. 

But proponents as well as skeptics ad- 
vised: it’s a job only for tire experts. 





Poll-Tax Pillory 


Time was of the essence. That was 
known by supporters of the Pepper-Geyer 
bill to abolish in Federal elections the poll 
tax levied by eight Southern States. The 
House had passed the measure only after 
the petition of 218 representatives forced 
it out of twenty months’ hiding in the 
’ Rules Committee (NEwsweeK, Oct. 26) . 
Now, unless the Senate approved before 


the 77th Congress ended on Jan. 2, the bill 
would die. 

Last week Senate proponents and op- 
penents of the anti-poll-tax measure 
squared off in their fight against time. By 
Monday the opponents claimed the initial 
victory. In three sessions devoted to the 
measure, poll-tax senators prevented it 
even from being called up for debate by a 
series of Parliamentary maneuvers. At the 
first session they raised points of order. 
Overruled, they appealed. That gave Sen. 
Theodore (The Man) Bilbo of Mississippi 
a chance to show signs of beginning his 
long-threatened filibuster. The Senate re- 
cessed. 

At the second session the Senate lacked 
a quorum—49 members. When absent sen- 
ators ignored requests to report, the chair 
resorted to a rare Senate rule last used in 
1928 during the Boulder Dam fight. The 
sergeant-at-arms was ordered to arrest 
and bring in eight senators known to be in 


- Washington. Two of these arrived of their 


own volition. Meanwhile other stragglers 
came in, to a total of 48 present in the 
chamber. And Sen. Kenneth McKellar of 
Tennessee was actually arrested at his 


‘hotel and brought in, making 49. Senator 


Bilbo then spoke for two hours. The Sen- 
ate adjourned. 

The third session, on Monday, began 
new attempts to call up the bill. Senators 
Bilbo, Connally of Texas, and Russell of 
Georgia began to force quorum calls on 
the 67 bills which have priority over the 


poll tax. (It would take 22 hours 20 min- 
utes of continuous session to reach the 
poll-tax bill this way.) In addition, Sen- 
ator Bilbo came prepared to speak for 30 
days should these dilatory tactics fail. The 
Senate adjourned. 

To fight the Mississippian’s filibuster, 
poll-tax-repeal supporters said they would 
invoke the closure rule limiting each sena- 
torto one speech of an hour’s duration. The 
rule requires approval of a two-thirds 
majority. Senator Bilbo told reporters: 
“Our outer defenses against this bill 
haven’t been pierced yet, and I am con- 
fident Stalingrad will stand.” 


GOP Problems 


Last April 20, the Republican National 
Committee, meeting in Chicago, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution on postwar 
policy. The committee said it realized that 
the United States had an obligation for 
“bringing about understanding, comity, 
and cooperation among the nations.” An- 
other resolution, ignoring postwar affairs 
and simply declaring support of the Ad- 
ministration in the war effort, died in a 
subcommittee. The first resolution was 
championed by Wendell L. Willkie. The 
second was prepared by Sen. C. Wayland 
Brooks and introduced by Werner W. 
Schroeder, national committeeman from 
Mllinois. 

The factions which lined up against each 
other in that incident took the same battle 
stations last week as the committee pre- 
pared for its meeting at St. Louis Dec. 7. 
Faced with the task of selecting a new 
national chairman upon the retirement of 
Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Massa- 
chusetts (Newsweek, Nov. 16), members 
found Schroeder’s name most prominent 
among contenders with the Willkie forces 
and other elements determined to make 
a finish fight against him. 

The struggle for control was highlighted 
by GOP hopes for success in 1944. There 
was also the fact that the choice of a chair- 
man will be a signpost on the path the re- 
vitalized party will follow concerning for- 
eign affairs. And Schroeder was tagged as 
representative of The Chicago Tribune- 
Senator Brooks prewar isvlationists. 

Schroeder got off to a head start by 
virtue of his record as chairman of the 
national committee’s unspectacular but 
important committee on organization. He 
was credited as one of those chiefly re- 
sponsible for the GOP sweep in Illinois, 
center of the Middle West area where the 
party made its greatest gains Nov. 8. In 
addition, his state has no avowed Presi- 
dential candidate, and the committee 
would naturally prefer to elect a chair- 
man not identified with one of those 
which hope to produce a nominee in 1944 
—which rules out New York, Ohio, and 
Minnesota. 

Sen. Charles L. McNary of Oregon, 

















WHEN ARMY HALF TRACS AND SCOUT 
CARS go into action, “keep moving” 
is the order. Bullets puncturing the 
tires ordinarily might stop them, but 
General combat tires keep on going. 


SIX GIANT COMBAT TIRES are shown 
here in General’s factory .. ready to be 
shipped to Army field duty. Now, the 
ultra-modern manufacturing facilities 
that gave you Top-Quality General 
Tires for your car are giving our 
Armed Forces vital tools for battle. 





HEN yow’re in a combat zone... 
you can’t stop to change a tire. 


So... General’s engineers accepted and 
licked the assignment to build a General 
Combat Tire that bullets and even shell 
fire won’t put out of action! 


For many months, The General Tire & 
Rubber Company has been in large scale 
production on this wholly new kind of 
fighting tire. 

Barrage balloons; gas masks; pontoons; 
life belts; assault boats; parachute boats; 
combat tires . . . these and numerous other 
implements of war now take the rubber 
that brought you General Tire Top-Quality 


in peacetime. 


For Victory ... at home ...save the rubber 





you have on your car. Hold your speed to 
35 mph; check the air pressure regularly; 
be sure your tires are always in top condi- 
tion. Don’t waste a single mile of 
America’s precious rubber. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


GENERAL 
TIRE 





The Sign of Tire Inspection, Repairs and 
Recapping by Experts Who Know How 


COPYRIGHT, 1942, THE GENERAL TIRE & RUSBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 
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Young Abe and his predecessor 


minority leader and Vice Presidential can- 
didate in 1940, was reported backing 71- 
year-old John G. Townsend Jr., former 
governor of Delaware and former senator, 
as a compromise choice, to serve until the 
strenuous national campaign begins, when 
a younger man would be sought to take his 
place. Alf M. Landon of Kansas, Presi- 
dential nominee in 1936, also was men- 
tioned for the chairmanship, as was Homer 
Capehart, Indiana radio manufacturer. 
The Republican New York Herald Trib- 
une, suggesting no candidate, said bluntly: 
“If the party wished to commit suicide 
it could hardly do a quicker or more ef- 
fective job than by placing Schroeder in 
command.” 





Young Abe 


More than one Old Abe won fame in 
the Civil War. There was, for instance, 
the eagle mascot—named after President 
Lincoln but better known to the Confeder- 
ates as “the Yankee buzzard”—which was 
attached to the Eighth Regiment of Wis- 
consin Infantry Volunteers (known as the 
“Eagle Eighth”) . 

Old Abe had been captured along the 
wilds of the Flambeau River in Wisconsin 
in 1861. His captor, an Indian named 
Chief Sky, sold him to one Daniel Mc- 
Cann for a bushel of corn. Thereafter, Old 
Abe acquired a cash value: his next owner, 
one S. M. Jeffers, paid $2.50 for him. 


Jeffers turned Old Abe over to a mili- 
tary-minded group which later became 
Company C of the Wisconsin Eighth, and 
the eagle was mustered into the Army in 
a ceremony which consisted of putting red, 
white, and blue ribbons about his neck 
and a rosette of the same colors on his 
fierce breast. He went through 36 battles 
during the war, and history records that 
during the roar and tumult he would fly 
from his perch between the regimental 
colors and the American flag to the end of 
his tether, screaming and flapping his 
wings as if he were urging the men on to 
victory. After the war, P. T. Barnum was 
reputed to have been turned down by the 
State of Wisconsin on an offer of $20,000 
for Old Abe. The eagle lived to the ripe 
age of 21. 

Now the spirit of Old Abe lives again. 
A counterpart, Young Abe—captured in 
the same section of Wisconsin as_ his 
predecessor—will go to battle as the mas- 
cot of the 101st Airborne Division, the 
first unit of its kind in American history 
and appropriately nicknamed the Eagle 
Division. Colorful ceremonies marked the 
eagle’s induction at Fort Bragg, N.C., 
where the division passed in review with 
Young Abe at his post with the color 
guard. A special order of presentation from 
the Wisconsin Conservation Department 
was read by Lt. Col. Edward Schmidtt, 
division adjutant, and a speech of ac- 
ceptance by Maj. Gen. William C. Lee, 
division commander. And amidst the flash- 
ing bulbs of the cameramen, Young Abe 
threw his 20-pound weight about and 
strutted his 214-foot height and his 8-foot 
wingspread in the best military manner. 





Luck’s Darling 


It was one of the greatest sea-air hunts 
in modern history. For three weeks, Army 
and Navy long-range planes and surface 
craft had crisscrossed hundreds of thou- 
sands of square miles of the South Pacific. 
The searchers scanned the seas for tiny 
rubber life rafts bobbing on the water; they 
looked for some uncharted island where a 
plane might have come down. 

At almost million-to-one odds, they 
sought eight men—notable among them 
52-year-old Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, the 
nation’s leading aviation hero of the last 
war and more recently Eastern Airlines 
President and confidential adviser to Sec- 
retary of War Henry L. Stimson. He and 
his seven Army-flier companions had last 
been heard from Oct. 21, some 1,500 miles 
out of Oahu, Hawaii, on a plane bound 
for an undisclosed Pacific war area 
(Newsweek, Nov. 2). 

On the 24th day of the search the in- 
credible happened. The Navy announced 
that about 600 miles north of Samoa, in 
the general area of the Phoenix Islands. 
a naval craft had sighted a life raft and 
from it picked up Capt. William T. Cherry 
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Jr., pilot of the Ricken- 
backer plane. Guided by 
his information, a Navy 
Catalina flying boat soon 
discovered Captain Eddie 
and Col. Hans Christian 
Adamson alive and in 
good condition on a sec- 
ond raft. With them, in a 
more critical state, was 
Pvt. John F. Bartek. A 
fourth man, 22-year-old 
Staff Sgt. Alexander T. 
Kaczmarczyk, had died a 
few days earlier and had 
been buried at sea. 

Then another PBY 
plane accounted for the 
final three of the original 
eight. On a small island in 
the area were found Lt. 
James C. Whitaker, Lt. 
John J. De Angelis, and 
Staff Sgt. James Reynolds. 
A Navy medical officer 
was flown to the spot to 
give them immediate care. 

While Rickenbacker and 
his companions were taken 
to a South Pacific base, 
news of the rescue elec- 
trified their countrymen. 
They recalled anew leg- 
ends of the tall, square-jawed flying 
hero’s indestructibility: how he had come 
out of the last war practically unscathed 
after aerial dogfights over France with 
more than a score of German planes; 
how, as a speed auto racer, he went 
through a dozen smashups with only a 
few scratches. They talked of his most 
recent brush with death in an airline crash 
in February 1941. 

But Rickenbacker’s family and friends, 
confident all the time that Captain Eddie 
—‘the darling of Lady Luck”—would be 
found alive, were joyful but unsurprised. 
One friend, Bill Corum, New York Journal- 
American sports columnist, predicted: 
“When he grows too old for active service, 
Rick can busy himself as an instructor for 
Superman, Flash Gordon, and Prince 
Valiant.” 





Week in the Nation 


Traitors: In Federal District Court at 
Chicago the treason trial which grew out 
of the U-boat landing of eight Nazi sabo- 
teurs halted abruptly when the defense 
rested its case without calling the six de- 
fendants to the stand. Charged with aid- 
ing and sheltering Herbert Hans Haupt, 
youngest of the six saboteurs electrocuted 
in August after military trial, Hans and 
Erna Haupt, his parents; Walter and Lu- 
cille Froehling, his aunt and uncle, and 
Otto and Kate Wergin, friends of the 
' Haupts and Froehlings, heard the jury re- 
turn a verdict of guilty. The six faced a 


The Man Who Came Back 
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maximum penalty of death and a mini- 
mum of five years’ imprisonment and 
$10,000 fine . . . In New York, three men 
who had pleaded guilty to charges of act- 
ing as unregistered agents of Japan (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 14) drew seven-year terms. 
Joseph Hilton Smyth, Walker Grey Math- 
eson, and Irvine Harvey Williams, a Brit- 
ish subject, were accused of buying the 
magazine Living Age with Jap funds for 
propaganda uses. 


Darter: Harry Silver, former Mount 
Vernon, N.Y., real-estate man, serving 
last May as juror in a New York Supreme 
Court divorce suit, caused a mistrial after 
two days of testimony by dating the come- 
ly defendant, Mrs. Dorothy Gould. In the 
same court last week, Silver was himself 
the defendant in a divorce suit. Witnesses 
for Mrs. Anna Silver testified that the 
dating juror lived with an unnamed 
woman in a Mount Vernon hotel for two 
months last year. Meanwhile, the Gould 
case awaited retrial. 


Scrap: The waters of Sen. A. B. (Hap- 
py) Chandler’s $3,500 swimming pool at 
his Versailles, Ky., home, an issue in Ken- 
tucky’s Democratic senatorial primary 
(Newsweek, Aug. 10), were stirred up 
again last week when the War Production 
Board suspended for three months the 
priorities license of Louisville contractor 
Ben H. Collings. Despite findings to the 
contrary last July, the WPB charged that 
the construction of the pool “hampered 
and impaired the war effort” by using 
8,000 pounds of steel and “considerable” 


brass without authorization. The next day, 
Senator Chandler offered to scrap the pool; 
the WPB accepted. 


DismissaL: The Navy announced 
briefly that Lt. Comdr. Maurice N. Aroff 
of the Twelfth (San Francisco) Naval 
District Procurement Office had been dis- 
missed from the service. There was no 
specific announcement of the verdict re- 
sulting from Aroff’s two-week trial by 
court-martial (Newsweek, Aug. 10), 
when the 36-year-old former Los Angeles 
plumbing contractor, amateur boxer, and 
Hollywood playboy was charged, among 
other things, with accepting a $950 au- 
tomobile from film star Tony Martin 
for facilitating his enlistment in the 
Navy. 


Prayer: In a proclamation which began 
with a quotation from the 92nd Psalm, 
“Tt is a good thing to give thanks unto 
the Lord,” President Roosevelt asked that 
both Thanksgiving Day and New Year’s 
Day be “observed in prayer, publicly and 
privately.” He also reminded the people 
of last December’s Congressional joint 
resolution which changed Thanksgiving 
back to the traditional fourth Thursday 
in November, instead of the controversial 
third Thursday in effect in sauwe states 
since 1939 by request of retail merchants 
desiring a longer Christmas shopping pe- 
riod. 


Review: The Supreme Court agreed to 
review the conviction of George Sylvester 
Viereck, Munich-born naturalized Ameri- 
can, who was found guilty by a jury March 
5 of failing to register as a Nazi propa- 
ganda agent (Newsweek, March 16). 
Viereck is under sentence of two to six 
years in prison. At his trial, Rep. Hamilton 
Fish, New York Republican, was accused 
by William Power Maloney, special as- 
sistant to the Attorney General, of arrang- 
ing distribution under his Congressional 
frank of 125,000 copies of a Viereck 
speech. Fish’s secretary, George Hill, was 
convicted of perjury in connection with 
the Viereck investigation. 


Sarari: Apparently tired after five days 
of tearing through stores, gardens, and 
barns, trekking through the marshes and 
thickets along the Wabash River, and 
playing hide-and-seek with a bedraggled 
Hoosier safari of peace officers, farmers, 
circus men, and even Indiana’s Gov. H. F. 
Schricker, an errant circus elephant named 
Modoc gave up to the trumpetings of her 
circus sister and the lure of ten loaves of 
bread and a half-gallon jar of peanut but- 
ter, her favorite dessert. The 2-ton Modoc, 
annoyed by the barking of a dog, broke 
loose just before her scheduled appearance 
at the Wabash, Ind., High School and 
during her wanderings exacted a toll of 
hundreds of near-nervous breakdowns, a 
broken neck suffered by a farmer-hunts- 
man, torn fences, and frightened cattle, 
and even lost 800 pounds herself. 
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advancements... 4 Goast his 


attle score, increase his safety! 


Here are some of the few facts that can be told about 


America’s drive for total victory in the skies. They come to you from 


E ARE ALL partners-in-arms in this war. For that 
W reason we feel Americans will fight still harder if 
they know more about the stupendous air program of the 
U.S.A. And more of how that program now stands. 


What follows is submitted by aviation men who claim 
no special credit for our country’s progress toward air 
victory ... by men who are devoting every workable hour 
to hurrying the design and construction of U.S. warplanes. 


How big is the U.S. Air Program? 


Picture to yourself the whole round surface of this globe. 
Picture the restless blanket of air that surrounds it like 
the fleecy cover of a great tennis ball. 

Air packed eleven miles deep over valleys and moun- 
tains —— over every city and fortress and village — over 
oceans and polar seas. Two billion cubic miles of air! 

Now picture enough bombing planes and fighters to win 
all of that air —to hold it forever free. Enough extra 
airplanes for transport and other duties of war. 

That’s the U.S. air program! No dream — it’s turning 
to reality before your own eyes today. 


Is the U.S. A. designing new planes? 
Are we using new techniques? 


You have seen several new U.S. fighters and improved 
U.S. bombers recently. You’ll see many more. And here is 
an example of a new technique. This one can’t give aid 
to the enemy because it depends on the strange gas Helium 
— of which the U.S.A. has 98% of the world’s supply. 


the “Northrop group” of aircraft designers and engineers 








NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, Lv 





Before this development, natural aircraft metals such as 
magnesium and certain alloy steels were hard to fabricate 
into aircraft structures — because it was not practical by 
usual methods to arc-weld pieces of such metal together. 


Engineers at Northrop, some months ago, discovered 
that these metals under a Helium jet become weldable. 
Northrop is turning the process over to the industry. It 
removes one hurdle on the road to the all-welded airplane 
...and an all-welded plane will go farther to drop more 
bombs than any airplane now flying the skies. 


Can we get new designs into production quicker? 


If we can tool faster than the Axis we can get new in- } 
proved U.S. fighters and bombers into the air while the 
enemy’s new designs are still unfinished in his plants. 


And WE ARE tooling faster. For example, from the 
Northrop group has come a new technique of template 
making that SAVES THOUSANDS OF MAN-HOURS in tool- 
ing for a typical new U.S. design. This process saves 
five weeks in getting a new U.S. fighter onto the battle- 
front. As with Helium welding, this process has been 
turned over to the entire aircraft industry. 


Additional new processes and new devices are coming from 
other aircraft companies, and every major development is 
soon available to all U.S. airplane builders. 


It adds up to the fact that the U.S. air program is 
rolling. One way you can help it roll faster is to buy U.S. 


’ War Bonds, regularly, with every dollar you can invest. 





NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA...MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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Minister and Mrs. Bruggmann: His country acts for both sides 


Swiss Movement 


The Swiss, neutral go-betweens through 
centuries of war, are finding in this one 
the biggest of all challenges to their effi- 
ciency and tact. Each day it puts new 
burdens on Swiss Minister Charles Brugg- 
mann and his Washington legation staff. 
Already representing the interests of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Bulgaria in the United 
States, the Swiss have just taken on the 
Vichy French, now that the African in- 
vasion has ruptured American diplomatic 
relations with them. 

In a sense Bruggman shared _responsi- 
bility for the safety of American forces in 
North Africa. Once the French Embassy 
was under police guard, the Swiss legation 
became its only channel of communication 
with Vichy, and it was the Minister’s job 
to see that these communications con- 
tained no military information. 

But mostly the Swiss legation’s duties 
are to see that proper creature comforts 
are accorded to the enemies in American 
hands—both the diplomats still in our 
midst and the prisoners who may come 
our way. After the State Department 
chose a Hershey, Pa., hotel to house the 
interned Vichy diplomats, Bruggmann’s 
experts had to inspect it to judge whether 
its rooms and menus approximated those 
the Vichy French gave American diplo- 
mats detained at Lourdes. 

Similarly, as Axis troops fall captive to 
our soldiers, a Swiss representative will 


visit the prison camps to see that we abide 
by the Geneva convention and issue the 
Axis soldiers the same rations we give our 
own. Although the Swiss Legation in To- 
kyo has like supervision over American 
prisoners in Japanese hands, the Japanese 
interned in the United States are none of 
Bruggmann’s concern. Tojo chose the 
Spanish to represent Japan here. 

But Hitler and Mussolini apparently 
find the fact that the Swiss Minister is 
Vice President Wallace’s brother-in-law 
no bar to Swiss trustworthiness, and the 
end to Bruggmann’s headaches over Ger- 
mans and Italians in the United States is 
not yet in sight. He is guardian of the 
500 to 600 Axis nationals from Latin 
America, who left there after the break 
in relations but were stranded here when 
Germany denied safe conduct for an ex- 
change ship. Many of these Bruggmann 
wards had only summer clothing and were 
accustomed to tropical climates, so several 
took ill. Bruggmann’s staff had to get them 
medical care and draw on Germany and 
Italy for payment in dollar exchange, a 
sometimes troublesome task. 

Except for clerical help specially as- 
signed to these added duties, the Swiss 
Legation claims no fees for this extra 
work, even though it has meant tripling 
the prewar staff of 20. “We are the world’s 
least expensive attorneys,” the legation’s 
counselor, Edward A. Feer, remarks in 
slightly rueful tones. 

But Bruggmann and Feer think they 





earn their government great intangible re- 
wards—enhanced prestige, added security, 
and a realization on the part of the great 
powers that the little ones are indispensable 
at times. The impression of some Ameri- 
cans that Swiss representation means Swiss 
approval of the Axis disturbs Feer. 

“We act,” he says, “not out of sympathy 
for one side or the other, but to promote 
peace and relieve suffering. Our country is 
the home of the International Red Cross. 
We ask Americans who dislike our repre- 
senting the Axis to remember that we rep- 
resent Americans and British too.” 


Narrow Escapes 


Rep. Ed V. Izac of San Diego, the only 
congressman who holds the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, squeezed back into his 
seat in the House of Representatives last 
week by a margin of 777 votes, giving 
California’s Democrats twelve seats to the 
Republicans’ eleven. Eight days of count- 
ing absentee ballots, including those of 
servicemen, kept Izac in suspense before 
his election was assured. 

Izac, an Annapolis graduate, won his 
decoration for escaping from a German 
prison camp in October 1918 with valu- 
able information on enemy submarines. 
On the previous May 30, the transport 
President Lincoln, of which he was second 
in command, was torpedoed and he was 
taken prisoner aboard the attacking sub- 
marine. Izac first tried to escape by leaping 
overboard when the U-boat surfaced near 
shore; the captain stopped him but allowed 
him to keep his pistol—since he was out- 
numbered 42 to one by an equally well- 
armed crew. Later, en route to a prison 
camp, Izac jumped through a train win- 
dow, suffering severe injuries. Three times 
guards thwarted his plans to escape the 
camp. His fourth try brought him liberty 
after he had walked 120 miles and swum 
the icy Rhine into Switzerland. In Lon. 
don he submitted his report and was or- 
dered to Washington, where he arrived on 
Armistice Day. 

After he was retired for disability, he 
became a California newspaperman, was 
active in veterans’ affairs, and was elected 
to the House in 1936 after defeat in 19354. 
Quiet, modest, and conscientious, he is— 
naturally enough—a member of the Naval 
Affairs Committee. 


Capital Bits 


Having mastered Spanish and acquired 
proficiency in Portuguese, Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace is now studying Rus- 
sian... Bureaucrat’s definition of a policy 
conference: “an organized method of wast- 
ing time” . . . Announcement of the in- 
ternment of Vichy French diplomats 
brought the State Department a flood of 
calls for the internees’ names and address- 
es from house-hunters, eager to take up 
the departing diplomats’ leases. 
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“THE FATE OF A BATTLE HANGS BY A THREAD 


A long, peaceful word expresses just about the most vital thing in modern war. The 
word is communications. From headquarters up to the front line may be just one line 
of thin insulated wire—the sole means of private information and orders. The Signal 


Corps calls it Assault Wire and is using millions upon millions of feet of a very special 


wire known as Laytex*. 





A Mile of U. S. Laytex Assault Wire Weighs Only 29 Pounds 


Laytex Wire — fortunately developed and 
perfected before the war by United States 
Rubber Company—is so thin and light that 
one soldier can carry more than a mile of it. 
But lightness is only one of the assets of this 
extraordinary wire, which is used not only 


by our armed forces but in the fire and po- 
lice communication systems of our cities 
and in the lighting of modern buildings. 
Laytex is flexible, strong, tough and—most 
important in war—will not shatter under 
concussion. It is practically impervious to 


moisture and remains stable through a wide 
range of temperatures. Furthermore, Laytex 
is perfectly centered because this revolu- 
tionary insulation is applied in liquid form. 
War communications demand the unfailing 
reliability of Laytex wires and cables. 











At present, the insulation of Laytex is derived directly from latex, the milk of the rubber tree, But United 


States Rubber Company chemists and engineers, at work with Buna and other synthetics, forecast a new 
rubber insulation for the years ahead. Special problems of compounding and purifying are being solved. 
Today, there is no adequate substitute for wire insulation of natural rubber... but “tomorrow” will see 


even finer insulation provided by rubber made in the U.S.A. 


@ UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Darlan’s Power in North Africa 
Becomes a Weapon for Allies 


His Military Influence Aids 
British-American Campaign as 


Pétain’s France Goes Under 


The weary old Marshal spoke into a 
microphone in Vichy. Out through the air 
over Vichy France, Henri Philippe Pétain 
poured the grief of a warrior who knows 
himself helpless: 

“T thought I had lived through the dark- 
est days of my life. Today’s situation re- 
calls the bad memories of 1940. I ask you 
to face events calmly. I salute with sorrow 
the soldiers, sailors, and airmen, and all 
those who have fought for honor and de- 
fense of the fatherland. Frenchmen at 





ences that boded no good for France, for 
Nazis had already promised that Hitler 
would respond to the Anglo-American at- 
tack with “icy calm, swiftly and consist- 
ently.” 

Late that night, as Laval prepared to 
return to Vichy, the Germans in Munich 
handed him a copy of a letter from Hitler 
to Pétain, claiming that within the past 24 
hours Germany had learned of an Allied 
plan to invade France through Corsica. 
Since France could not defend herself, said 
the Fiihrer, the armistice of June 1940 
has become void. So the Axis had de- 
termined to occupy all of France and her 
Mediterranean coast. 

On the morning of Nov. 11, the Axis 
floodof arms, dammed in occupied territory 





Wide World International 


PPC 
Giraud and Darlan led French fighting in Africa while de Gaulle protested 


home and in the empire: Retain confidence 
in your Marshal, who is thinking of noth- 
ing but France.” 

France lay all but prostrate on this Nov. 
10, 1942. Her North African empire was 
crumpling under the Allied assault. Off to 
Munich, Pétain had sent his oily lieuten- 
ant, Pierre Laval, for conferences with 
Adolf Hitler, German Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, and Italian 
Foreign Minister Galeazzo Ciano—confer- 


for exactly 28 months and 20 days, poured 
down again through France—down through 
the rich vinelands of the Rhéne Valley, 
down through the central upland pastures 
of the Limousin, and across the foothills of 
the Pyrenees. From the southeast, Italians 
raced through Nice and Cannes, while 
other Fascisti landed on Corsica. No 
French soldier resisted, though civilian 
rioting was reported to be sweeping the 
nation. 


In twelve hours, the “conquest” of Vichy 
France was complete—except for the 30- 
mile berth the Axis cautiously gave the 
Toulon naval base and the 62 French war- 
ships gathering barnacles there. Why they 
did so only the Germans knew. 

Meanwhile the Marshal showed a brief 
flash of anger. In mid-morning he sum- 
moned Field Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt, 
commander of Nazi forces in France. 
Noting that he had received Hitler’s note, 
Pétain declared: “I protest solemnly 
against decisions incompatible with the 
armistice agreement.” The Vichy radio be- 
gan broadcasting the protest over and over 
again. Then, in mid-afternoon, Laval re- 
turned to Vichy by plane. The radio quick- 
ly dropped the protest and substituted for 
it Hitler’s note. 

Thus did the 24th anniversary of that 
other Armistice—the day Frenchmen had 
been ordered to celebrate not publicly but 
only in “quiet meditation”—reduce France 
to final impotence. Her people, cut off from 
their African food supplies and forced to 
feed the new invaders by requisition, faced 
the fate of the starving Greeks. To events 
that followed, Pétain could utter only fee- 
ble protests and feebler assertions of his 
authority. Somewhat inanely, the Tokyo 
radio hailed the whole day’s transactions as 
“most friendly, most delightful, most cheer- 
ful, most, most wonderful.” 


Leaders 


Who leads the French still in the fight? 
This was the week’s big riddle. Pétain had 
of course disqualified himself by repeated 
orders for resistance against the Allies but 
not against the Axis. The stalwart Gen. 
Henri Honoré Giraud, who escaped Ger- 
man imprisonment in both wars and had 
now again escaped from Vichy to North 
Africa, was first loudly welcomed by the 
American General Eisenhower and given 
the job of rebuilding the French North 
African Army to fight on the side of the 
Allies. For this the Vichy Cabinet de- 
nounced Giraud as a traitor. 

Then something happened that threw 
Giraud into temporary eclipse—the re- 
emergence of Admiral Jean Francois Dar- 
lan. The British-hating chief of all French 
armed forces had flown from Vichy to 
Algiers just a day or two before the Amer- 
ican invasion. The story was that he had 
hastened to the bedside of his son Alain, 
seriously ill with infantile paralysis in an 
Algiers hospital. In any event, he was 
quickly captured. 

On Nov. 11—fittingly, at 11 a.m.—Dar- 
lan concluded the cease-firing agreement 
with General Eisenhower and immediate- 
ly began discussions with Eisenhower's 
deputy, Gen. Mark W. Clark, looking to a 
settlement of military and civil control of 
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One War After: Thanks to a hero of this war, 
Canada on Nov. 11 placed on view its “Book of Remem- 
brance” for the heroes of the last. Flight Lt. W. H. Bald- 
win, who won the Distinguished Flying Cross in the cur- 





rent struggle, spent ten years inscribing the names of the 
66,651 Canadians who died in the previous one, and artists 
like Sylvia Bury illuminated the 68-pound volume. It will 
remain on permanent display in Ottawa. 





North Africa. Via a radio aboard an Allied 
warship, the admiral then broadcast to 
Toulon, asking the French Fleet to go to 
Gibraltar and take up the battle against 
the Axis. It was a “request,” not an 
order, for Darlan knew it would be no easy 
matter for crewmen to sail off and leave 
their families in Toulon as hostages to 
the Nazis. 

Pétain promptly disavowed his admiral 
and installed Gen. Auguste Nogués, Gov- 
ernor of Morocco, in the African command. 
Just as promptly, Nogués placed himself 
at Darlan’s orders. To complete the con- 
fusion, Darlan proclaimed himself French 
military and civil chief and concluded the 
announcement with a ringing: “Long live 
the Marshal.” : 

This Sunday, the situation cleared—at 
least in Africa. General Eisenhower an- 
nounced that he had approved Darlan’s 
plans for the civil and military control of 
the colonies. And the admiral declared he 
had put General Giraud in charge of all 
French North African armed forces. 

Through all this the Fighting French 
leader in London, Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
kept silent until this week. Then he noted 
that two prewar appeasers—ex-Premier 
Pierre Etienne Flandin and former Vichy 
Minister of the Interior Pierre Pucheu— 
had escaped France and joined Darlan. 
(An observer remarked: “If those two en- 
ter the regime, we are going to need Ali 
Baba for Premier.”) De Gaulle said he 
Was not “assuming any responsibilities” 
for “arrangements which would in effect 
confirm the Vichy regime in North Africa.” 


Significance 


Opportunism_— both American and 
the maneuverings 
over French leadership in North Africa. 





As shown by the preliminary arrange- 
ments between Generals Clark and Giraud 
(see page 22), the Allies originally de- 
pended on Giraud to mobilize French sup- 
port. They had intended to work mainly 
through certain officers under General 
Nogues in Morocco. But this plan failed 
to come off as successfully as the An- 
glo-American military authorities had 
hoped. 

The amazingly easy and quick capture 
of Admiral Darlan saved the day. If any- 
one outside France controlled the French 
Navy, he did. He had the allegiance of 
most of the French military commanders 
in North Africa. Like them, he claimed 
loyalty to Pétain and ignored his rebukes 
on the ground that the Marshal was “un- 
able to let the French people know his real 
thoughts.” Then General Nogueés pledged 
himself to Darlan, and Admiral Jean Pierre 
Estéva, military chief in Tunisia, indi- 
cated he would do likewise. 

General Eisenhower’s course was clear. 
Though he knew well enough that Darlan 
was an ambitious turncoat, he had to think 
first not of politics but of the military 
campaign under way. Once guaranteed the 
collaboration of Darlan and his supporters, 
Eisenhower didn’t have to divert too many 
troops to garrison Moroccan and Algerian 
bases. Also, this doubtless accounted for 
the fact that the French under Estéva in 
‘Tunisia did battle against the Axis instead 
of the Allies. 

Thus Ejisenhower’s was a decision of 
military expediency. He knew that toward 
General de Gaulle’s movement most 


Frenchmen in North Africa were indiffer- 
ent, if not antipathetic. As for the problem 
of healing any wounds resulting from his 
choice of Darlan over de Gaulle, Eisen- 
hower left that to Allied diplomats. * 


Mutiny 


The strangest of all the strange com- 
muniqués that came out of Vichy last 
week was this one: 

Gen. [Jean] de Lattre de Tassigny, com- 
mander of the military district of Mont- 
pellier, on learning on Nov. 8 last of the 
departure of Giraud for Africa, abandoned 
his post, taking with him some officers 
and men and two cannon, with a view to 
setting up a dissident formation in France. 

After wandering through the country- 
side and learning of the steps taken to 
assure order, he surrendered to the first 
gendarmerie officer he met. His partisans 
fled . . . The career of this mutinous gen- 
eral will have been short. He now belongs 
to military justice. 





Isolated Swiss 


All around Europe’s oldest democracy 
swirled an Axis flood last week. Yet, as 
German and Italian forces occupied Vichy 
France, Switzerland’s chances of survival 
were greater than they had been a year or 
two earlier. While Germany’s prospects of 


ultimate victory dwindled, so did the 


threat of a Nazi putsch from within con- 
tinue to ebb. 

Nazism never was able to take deep root 
among the freedom-loving mountaineers. 
In the years after Hitler’s rise to power, 
many Nazi groups with ever-changing 
names sprang up in Switzerland, but none 
of them lasted. Only one offshoot of the 
“hundred-headed Hydra,” as the Gazette 
de Lausanne called this fifth column, grew 
strong enough to become a menace. 

That was the so-called “National Move- 
ment,” which after the fall of France open- 
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ly aimed at overthrowing the Swiss fed- 
eral government. From Stuttgart, in Ger- 
many, two fugitive leaders of the move- 
ment—Ernst Leonhardt, a former major 
in the Swiss Army, and his right-hand 
man Franz Burri—showered the country 
with subversive pamphlets. One of these, 
declaring that “the days of the Federal 
Council are numbered,” boasted: “We are 
on the side of the conquerors. The old 
men of this government are on the side 
of the defeated.” 

By September 1940, the “National 
Movement” had become strong enough 
to induce President Marcel Pilet-Golaz to 
grant an audience to its leaders, headed 
by “Fihrer” Ernst Hofmann. Taking this 
as a sign of weakness, the movement pre- 
sented the Federal Council in November 
with a virtual ultimatum. The Swiss Gov- 
ernment promptly disbanded the organiza- 
tion and ordered many of its ringleaders 
arrested. Last April a military court put 
the finishing touches to this debacle: 
Leonhardt, Burri, and seven accomplices 
were sentenced, most of them in absentia, 
to jail. 

But economically the Swiss have long 
been at the Axis’s mercy. Germany easily 
controls exports and imports. And in or- 
der to get badly needed German coal, iron 
ore, and seed potatoes, Switzerland last 
year had to sign a highly unfavorable 
trade treaty with the Nazis. Although 
there is no acute food shortage yet, coffee, 
tea, and cocoa are hard to get. Sugar is 
rationed at a pound and a half per month, 
meat at 4 pounds 6 ounces. Automobile 
traffic often powered by wood gas, has 
been cut to a minimum and all pleasure 
driving forbidden. To meet the shortage of 
cooking oil, Swiss tobacco planters were 
ordered to let part of their crops go to seed 
(tobacco seed contains 40 per cent oil). 

In fact, the government at Bern has 
had to begin what amounts to a basic 
change of the whole Swiss economy. Tra- 
ditionally a dairy nation, Switzerland has 
been turning more and more land to pro- 
duce: 7.4 acres of pasture land yield 
enough food for one person, while the 
same area in tillage can feed eighteen peo- 
ple. Ultimately the country aims at a to- 
tal of 1,235,000 acres of cultivated land 
—an ambitious goal for a nation of only 
15,944 square miles, nearly half of them 
either waste land or thickly forested. 





Britain’s Ways 

Britain last week carried forward a new 
drive to soothe the bruised ego of the 
British shipworker, Home Secretary Her- 
bert Morrison and other officials kept 
hammering home the point that, for all the 
fanfare over America’s rapid-fire launch- 
ings, British shipbuilders were doing pret- 
ty well too. Outstanding was a report by 
Parliament’s Select Committee on Na- 
tional Expenditure: it pointed out that 


British shipyard output in tons of steel 
per worker was double the American rate. 

It was a comforting statistic, but it 
didn’t alter the fact that total British 
tonnage launched was far from satisfac- 
tory. In the first three years of this war 
output was upwards of 3,500,000 gross 
tons, against 8,000,000 gross tons sunk. 
However, the committee pointed out that 
there were plenty of solid obstacles to 
speedier production: the blackout ham- 
pered night work, and the space around 
the old ways on the Clydeside and else- 
where was too crowded to permit construc- 
tion of shops for prefabrication of hull 
sections—the big factor that enabled Hen- 
ry J. Kaiser to launch a Liberty ship in 
4 days 151% hours last week (see page 59) 
as compared with the British standard of 
100 days for a similar vessel. Then, too, 
the Royal Navy got first call on Britain’s 
limited shipbuilding resources. Worst of 
all, manpower was short. 

Finally, the committee took note of the 
one obstacle that had provoked the most 
criticism—the business-as-usual attitude 
of many shipyard owners and workers. 
One big yard still laid off a man for a 
whole day if he showed up fifteen minutes 
late. Others refused to set up joint man- 
agement-labor committees to speed out- 
put. Unions often called strikes over 
frivolous issues. They balked at attempts 
to bring women into the industry and to 
grade up unskilled laborers to higher sta- 
tus. Riveters resisted the introduction of 
welding. Other skilled workers clung to 
their privilege of knocking off half an 
hour before quitting time while their help- 
ers cleaned up the job. 


NEWSWEEK 


It was against this stand-pat attitude 
that the government launched its current 
campaign. NEwsweek’s London bureau 
reported that the drive had already pro- 
duced “great improvement” in produc- 
tion: “And now General Montgomery’s 
victory in Egypt can be pointed up for 
all it’s worth to shipworker morale. For it 
was fabricated in British factories—par- 
ticularly the shipyards that must furnish 
the means of distributing war materials 
to the front.” 





Churchill Retorts 


Winston Churchill, always a _ good 
trencherman, was in an expansive mood. 
After so much wartime frugality, the 
luncheon for the new Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, Sir Samuel Joseph, had been a rich 
one. It started with turtle soup, included 
turkey, wound up with grapes (currently 
retailing at $2 to $4 a bunch in the British 
capital), and was washed down with 
sherry and hock. At each place was a box 
of matches, now almost unobtainable. 

“My lords, ladies, and gentlemen, pray 
silence for the Right Honorable Winston 
Churchill . . .” The red-coated toast- 
master’s words rang out in the great 
Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House. The 
Prime Minister began to speak. He waxed 
eloquent over the victories in Africa. Then 
Churchill uttered three solid sentences 
that evoked enthusiastic applause: “We 
have not entered this war for profit or 
expansion but only for honor and to do 
our duty in defending the right. Let me, 
however, make this clear, in case there 





British Combine 


British shipworkers reacted to a pat on the back 
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$4.73); and Schubert’s Quintet in C Major, assisting cellist, B. Heifetz (Set M-mm-497, $6.83). 
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So Faithfully Yours — the Great Musicians of Our Time— 


on the Sensitone- Surface of Columbia Records 


The whole world has acclaimed the many famous artists 


now recording exclusively for. Columbia! Enjoy the true 


greatness of their performances on Columbia Masterworks 


¢ You hear the difference, instantly! The fine Sensitone-Surface of 
Columbia Records ie you great music, just as it is played by the 


Andre Kostelanetz and his or- _ Hear Joseph Szigeti in G 
world’s great artists . .. undimmed, undiminished, true. wae gra, a Soon SS: oe 


chestra record Jerome Kern’s ac- Melodies, accompanied by Andor 
claimed new Mark Twain,Portrait _ Fildes. A triumph, brilliantly re- 


The immortal classics of chamber music, played by the famous for Orch. Set X-MX-227 . $2.63. corded! Set M-MM-513.. . $2.89 


Budapest String Quartet, are yours to enjoy—over and over again! 
Columbia recordings capture all the flawless balance, the beautifully 
blended tone color of this peerless string ensemble. 


The richness and vibrancy of Milstein’s violin . . . the lovely trans- 
parent tonal quality of Kostelanetz’ famous strings . . . all the fire and 
passion of Szigeti’s superb playing of gypsy melodies . . . the full emo- 
tional al of Serkin’s performance of Beethoven's mighty “Emperor” —Nathan Milstein with the N. ¥. Rudolf Serkin, Bruno Walter, 


Concerto . . . these and many other rich musical experiences are faith- . Philharmonic-Symphony Orch.: andthe N. Y. Philharmonic-Sym. 


ss Concerto No. 1 in G Minor by —_Orch.: The “Emperor” Concerto by 
fully yours on Cambie Masterworks! Bruch. Set M-MM-517 ... $3.68 . Beethoven, Set M-MM-500, $5.78 


Trade Marke “Cotempie,” “thesterwerts” oné QD) Res. U. 8. Pat. of, Pe... RECORDING CORPORATION @D A SUBSIDIARY OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. ‘i 
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america CMahes the Best 


OF EVERYTHING! 


E BEST of the Times and the 
world’s best whiskey — including 


made from whiskies laid dews years WMS OL CAE AL B® 
ago so that you may enjoy it today! A’ St h 


Blended with the Finest Grain 
- Neutral Spirits for mildness! 


THE TASTE IT TAKES FOUR STATES TO MAKE 


SCHENLEY ROYAL RESERVE. The straight whiskies in this product are 6% or more years old; 40% straight whiskey, 60% Grain Neutral Spirits. 23% 
straight whiskey, 6/2 years old. 17% straight whiskey, 7 years old. BLENDED WHISKEY, 86 Proof. Scheniey Distillers Corp., N.Y. C, 
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Here and There With Newsweek Correspondents 


Mexico Ciry: High Mexican authorities 
are cooperating closely with Washington 
and the United States Embassy here in the 
. roundup of an international drug ring, said 
to be one of the largest discovered in years. 
The key figure in the ring, a woman, has 
been spotted, and her extradition to the 
United States to face a multitude of 
charges is expected momentarily. She is a 
Mexican: citizen, and Ambassador George 
S. Messersmith has placed the question of 
her extradition directly in the hands of 
Foreign Minister Ezequiel Padilla. Though 
Mexico is often touchy about the extradi- 
tion of native-born citizens, up to now the 
administration has given Washington every 
facility. 

With the Japanese in complete monopoly 
of the dope traffic in the Far East, and 
with wartime disruption of “normal” smug- 
gling, desperate dope traffickers and their 
customers have turned to Mexico. In the 
northwestern states of Sonora and Sinaloa, 
farmers have been growing opium poppies 
on the sly—but with encouragement of 
some minor racketeering Mexican politicos. 
One estimate is that 5 tons of opium and 
morphine have been harvested and refined 
in Mexico during the past year and dis- 
tributed in driblets to agents along the 


United States border through such Mexi- 
can cities as Guadalajara. 


Orrawa: The recent scheme of sending 
students from Eastern Canada to the west 
to help in late harvesting brought mutual- 
ly complimentary remarks from the stu- 
dents and farmers toward each other—and 
a good deal of criticism of the officials who 
organized the plan. Finding the students 
willing but inexperienced, the farmers gen- 
erally refused to pay them full harvest 
wages. The students admitted their in- 
efficiency but insisted that they had been 
promised $4 a day, were receiving only $2, 
and had been misled by university and 
labor authorities. Many of them returned 
in- disgust after being stranded without 
money in the west. One group stayed at a 
Regina hotel and sent the bill to the 
Saskatchewan government; according to 
the students, the government paid up. 
Others complained of poor railroad accom- 
modations: the boys had to travel in dirty, 
old-fashioned cars. Altogether, the scheme 
has been rated a failure. 


Montevipeo: There’s a story being told 
rather boastfully by members of a Para- 
guayan air mission which recently visited 
Argentina. They got together with some 


Argentine air officers and started discuss- 
ing air power. The Argentines answered - 
willingly and even offered details on the 
number of fighters and bombers they had 
in commission, their performance, etc. 
Then they asked what Paraguay had. 
Reply: “Ah, that’s a military secret for 
our Allies.” 


Santiaco: The story, via Vichy, that 
Germany was of a mind to break off diplo- 
matic relations with Chile has thrown 
many Chileans into a minor panic. Of 
course, Chile itself has been moving toward 
a break, but with tortoise-like slowness. 
Friends of the Allies reason that for their 
country to allow the Nazis to take the 
initiative would be a bad blow to Chilean 
prestige in the Americas. 

Incidentally, three times in a few days 
Axis diplomats have entered the Red Room 
of the Foreign Office to complain about the 
new ruling that they may send no more 
cables in code. It is believed that most of 
the German spy reports went through this 
channel. Their complaints have gotten 
them nowhere. But since the ban there has 
been a marked increase in comings and go- 
ings at the Spanish Embassy and French 
Legation. 





should be any mistake about it in any 
quarter: we mean to hold our own. I have 
not become the King’s First Minister in 
order to preside over the liquidation of 
the British Empire.” 

There were immediate repercussions in 
India, still torn with turmoil in the 
Indian National Congress party’s “non- 
violent” campaign for independence. The 
influential liberal, Chakravarti Rajagopa- 
lachari, ex-Premier of Madras, gave voice 
to new suspicions: “England wants to re- 
tain her empire . . . The Indians will come 
to dislike Allied successes if they merely 
increase British arrogance, as evidenced 
by Mr. Churchill’s speech.” 


Significance 





Churchill’s speech sounded a welcome 
note for the British, smarting under a 
fresh outcropping of what they consider 
misguided criticism from abroad—particu- 
larly from Wendell - Willkie and other 
Americans. He and other Conservatives 
feel it ill-timed for one ally to heckle 
another while both are fighting shoulder to 
shoulder. Especially are they leery of 
American proposals for. worldwide _politi- 
cal reform when Britain has no guarantee 
that the United States will not again iso- 
late itself as it did after the last war and 
leave to Britain the responsibility of car- 
_Tying them out.. 

As for India, Churchill’s offer of do- 
minion status or complete independence 
after the war still holds good. As a matter 


of fact, on the very day of the Prime 
Minister’s no-liquidation speech, King 
George VI in his message to the closing 
session of Parliament reiterated the offer. 
This would admit India to the British 
commonwealth of independent nations 
linked by the Crown—which: certainly 
would not constitute liquidation of the 
empire. The Prime Minister insists such 





Gustav, Crown Prince in waiting 


a step would fulfill for India his pledge in 
the Atlantic Charter. Between Charter and 
empire he sees no incompatibility. 





Victory Bells 


Throughout Britain this Sunday church 
bells rang out for the first time since the 
fall of France. They had been silenced, to 
be heard only as warning of a German in- 
vasion. But because the nation at last had 
a victory to celebrate, Prime Minister 
Churchill lifted the ban for one day. From 
the ruins of Coventry Cathedral a special 
peal marked the second anniversary of the 
great raid that laid the town waste and 
left only the tower and spire of the ca- 
thedral still standing. However, more than 
1,200 familiar bells did not peal. The 
Luftwaffe had seen to that. 





Royal Record 


When Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
succeeded to Victoria’s throne, on Jan. 
22, 1901, he was just over 59. No other 
prince in modern history had waited longer 
for his crown. Last week Edward’s record 
crumpled. On Nov. 11, Sweden’s sturdy, 
professor-like Gustav Adolf reached the age 
of 60 still a Crown Prince. His 84-year-old 


‘father, King Gustav V, still holds the 


throne he has occupied for the past 35 
years. 
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How to Interpret Wage Rules 
Shown in a Newsweek Survey 


Merit, Tenure, Promotion 
Comprise Basis for Employers 
Raising Pay of Workers 


A story making the rounds of Wash- 
ington last week told of a union official 
who asked the War Labor Board for a rul- 
ing on the status of a union contract which 
provided for an automatic pay increase on 
Nov. 1. He was told to consult his regional 
office of the Wage and Hour Administra- 
tion. “And what'll that get me?” he asked 
the harried WLB man. “Oh,” came the 
completely unperturbed answer, “they'll 
tell you they haven’t received their in- 
structions yet.” 

Apocryphal though this story probably 
is, it typifies the confusion that still sur- 


rounds the whole subject of wage and sal- 
ary stabilization more than two weeks 
after the regulations were issued. When 
and under what circumstances an employ- 
er may hand out a raise still has not been 
worked out in all particulars, but the gen- 
eral picture of the policies to be followed is 
finally beginning to emerge. 

The Office of Economic Stabilization has 
set up five general rules under which wage 
and salary schedules which have been ap- 
proved by government authorities can be 
increased without seeking special permis- 
sion for individual cases. These rules per- 
mit: (1) raises after individual promo- 
tions and reclassifications; (2) individual 
merit increases within established rate 
ranges; (8) operation of an established 
plan of wage or salary increases based on 
length of service; (4) rewards for increased 


productivity under piecework or incentive 
plans; and (5) operation of an apprentice 
or trainee system. In addition, the govern. 
ment may approve increases to “correct 
maladjustments or inequalities, to elimi- 
nate substandards of living, to correct gross 
inequities, or to aid in the effective prose- 
cution of the war.” 

This last blanket provision at present 
applies only to cases handled by the War 
Labor Board, which has jurisdiction over 
all wages and those salaries below $5,000 
a year, except executive, administrative, 
and professional employes who are not 
represented by recognized unions. To the 
relief of the people who must administer 
the regulations, the Treasury Department 
(Commissioner of Internal Revenue), 
which has jurisdiction over all other sal- 
aries, recognizes no such catch-all clause, 
since substandards would not pinch above 
$5,000 a year. 

For purposes of administration of the 
act, officials have decided that the word 
“salary” means all forms of compensation 
computed on a weekly, monthly, annual, 
or other comparable basis, while wages 
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Beach Boys: Uncle Sam’s soldiers exercising on Flor- 





" Wide World 


which will give it almost all the 330-odd hotels in and 





ida’s playground beaches are a common sight around 
Miami these days with civilians using the sand when 
they can find room. To the hotels it has already taken 
over in that area, the Atr Forces Technical Training Com- 
mand last week announced it will add some 150 more— 


around Miami. This is just part of the government pro- 
gram (started last February) of saving time, money, labor, 
and materials in building troop barracks. In Army hotels 
the former hospitable slogan of the hotel business no 
longer goes. Now it’s “The guest is rarely right.” 
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COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Adding-Calculating Machines and Methods 





IS ONE INCH LONG! 





“INFINITE” is a word that gets kicked 
around a lot. 


Most people (including us) say “in- 
finite” when they really mean something 
finite and measurable—such as the num- 
ber of blades of grass in the world. Ac- 
tually, infinity is never a measure of size 
or number. And it often has finite limits! 


If you draw a line an inch long, and 
then erase half of it, and then half of 
what’s left, and keep repeating the proc- 
ess, you would have to make an infinite 
number of erasures before the line would 
be completely rubbed away. 


In this case, the limits of infinity are 
one inch! 


Personally, we’re much more interested 
in strictly finite numbers. And to take 
care of them, we make Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines — which 
breeze through the toughest problems in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division the way you’d breeze through 
two-plus-two (almost!). 


Business men like Comptometers (ana 
modern Comptometer methods) because 
they are remarkably fast, accurate and 
economical. Not only on costs and pay- 
roll problems, but on all sorts of figure 
work, the Comptometer is an effective 
weapon in Industry’s anti-Axis arsenal. 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Com- | 
pany, 1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
® 
DNCOLLECTED SCRAP MEANS UNDEFEATED AXIS! 
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are compensation on an hourly, daily, 
piecework, or other comparable basis. The 
definition of “executive, administrative, or 
professional” worker is that used by the 
Wage-Hour Division, which includes rough- 
ly: managers of departments and divisions 
who hire and fire; persons receiving more 
than $200 a month who do non-manual su- 
pervisory work; persons engaged in in- 
tellectual work requiring knowledge of an 
advanced type in the field of science or 
learning. 

Both the WLB and the Treasury De- 
partment are setting up to do the pay 
stabilization job on a common-sense basis, 
but such aims, in government, have a 
way of becoming bogged down. The Treas- 
ury is establishing regional offices to be 
manned by the cream of its staff to give 
off-the-cuff rulings on salary stabilization 
(which will later be reviewed in Wash- 


ington) and on the regulation designed to 
hold net salaries to $25,000 a year. The 
WLB will work through its regional of- 
fices and already existing Wage-Hour field 
offices. Both agencies will eventually pro- 
vide forms to be filled in by employers 
seeking to raise their workers. Meanwhile, 
those wishing immediate approval may get 
it by writing to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue or to the heads of their 
regional stabilization or Wage-Hour of- 
fices. 

Even after the setup is in operation, 
however, the employers’ best bet is to seek 
specific authorization for raises when 
there’s any doubt in his mind, rather than 
face the penalty of having not just the 
extra pay but the entire salary disallowed 
by the government in tax returns, con- 
tracts, and price fixing as a cost of doing 
business. 


Labor’s Love Lost 


Last week ended the seventh year since 
labor’s dissenters marched out of the 
American Federation of Labor and set up 
what was to become the rival Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. It was also the 
occasion for the CIO’s fifth annual con- 
vention in Boston. By the week end, one 
thing was plain: the dissenters had no 
intention of marching back again. 

The convention’s first blasts were aimed 
at John L. Lewis, the CIO’s burly founder 
who after two years of strife formally led 
his United Mine Workers out of the CIO 
last month, then hastened his efforts to 
bring dairy workers and non-miners into 
his oddly assorted ranks. One resolution 
voted by CIO delegates charged Lewis 
with trying to “drive a wedge between 
farmer and worker.” A second resolution 
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Raises or No Raises? Here’s a Guide 


To determine exactly what an employer may and may not do 
in the matter of wage restrictions, NEwsweEk took a list of such 
cases to the stabilization agencies. It is impossible as yet for 


What an Employer May Do 


Continue in operation any established system of annual or 
periodic raises, whether provided for by union contract or by 
custom under approval of authorities. 


{ Continue payment of regular bonuses (below the $25,000 
restriction) . 


{ Increase the pay of employes promoted to more difficult or 
responsible jobs. 


| Hand out raises for good work within the limits of what the 
job or similar jobs have paid in the past. Where executives are 
concerned, however, he had better get a specific ruling. 


{ Make allowances for increased production by raising indi- 
vidual wages, as undef an incentive plan. 


§, Apply for a raise if it is within the established wage rate range 
for any employe he thinks deserving, setting forth fully the 
reasons for so thinking. These may include such things as the 
fact that the man strung along with the company while it was 
losing money on the promise that there’d be more in better. times, 
that he has more experience and is thus more valuable, etc. 
Whether the increase is OK’d, however, will depend upon the 
facts of the individual case. 


4] Raise pay of groups of workers in brackets below $5,000 a 
year to a point not more than 15 per cent above the rates of 
Jan. 1, 1941, with the permission of the War Labor Board. This 
is the Little Steel formula. 


{| Get special permission from the War Labor Board and other 
government agencies to raise wages above the Little Steel limits 
but only if the War Labor Board recommends it to prevent the 
loss of great numbers of war workers to another industry, a cur- 
rent problem. 


{ Increase the pay of salaried workers by increasing their hours— 
from a five- to six-day week, for instance. This must be applied 
with care to executive classifications, however, since most ex- 
ecutives are presumed to be on the job at all times. 


q{ Pay royalties, doctors’ fees, and lawyers’ fees without regard 
to pay stabilization. 


{ Continue to pay employes bona fide dividends without regard 
to the regulations since investment income is not covered. 


anyone to get a complete blueprint, since Washington itself 
doesn’t know all the answers, but the points listed herewith 
should be helpful. 


What an Employer May Not Do 


{| Raise wages because a competitor is offering his workers 
more pay. 
{] Raise the salary of a key man to meet a better offer by a 
competitor. 


{| Offer more pay than a job normally commands to fill a vacancy. 
He may even be prevented from filling a vacancy above $5,000 
at the old rate if the Treasury decides it’s out of line. And the 
Treasury may so decide if an employer uses the higher rate to 
grab a man from a war plant. 


q Apply the Little Steel formula to an individual such as Joe 
Smith on Lathe No. 3. It must be applied to the whole unit 
or shop. , 

q Rejigger his bonus-figuring method to provide larger-than-usual 
payments. 


{ Give an employe stock in the company in lieu of a banned raise. 
{| Give the president’s brother-in-law a raise simply because he’s 
the p. b.-i.-I. 

{| Set the pay rate on a new job above those being paid for 
similar work in the plant, area, or industry. 


§ Make phony promotions or reclassifications to evade the no- 
raise regulations. 


{ Consider nonunionists (except those not eligible for member- 
ship) separately from union members in shops where the union is 
recognized as the bargaining agent. 


4 Put his wife on the payroll to circumvent the restrictions on 
his own pay. 

q Appeal from a finding of fact by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue or the War Labor Board (but he may appeal a question 
of law) . 


| Use wage increases which do not need board approvals as an, 
excuse for increasing the price of his product. 


{| Decrease wages or salaries in the less than $5,000 bracket 
below the highest rate paid between Jan. 1 and Sept. 15, 1942, 
without WLB approval. 





It should be noted that an employer is free from any regula- 
tion if he has eight or fewer employes in all of his establishments. 
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**Electronie”’ is not a new word. As an adjective, it has been in 
the dictionary for some time. But it is meaningless to most people. If 





they know the word, it is in connection with fantastic experiments, 
associated with electrical magic and the dreamer’s laboratory. 


But to the technician plugging away to pro- 
duce modern sinews of war, “Electronics” has 
become a noun that connotes miracles of 
achievement in aerial navigation, in communi- 
cations, in accurate control that makes the 
weapons of battle more accurate and deadly. 
Electronic devices are making more than a sub- 
stantial contribution to the business of win- 
ning the war. ; 


When peace comes, for once, contributions to 
scientific warfare will not be filed away in mili- 
tary archives to await another orgy of destruc- 
tion. Practically every war electronic technique 
has its counterpart in commercial and industrial 
applications to play a role in the better world 
we are fighting for. 


Mallory has had the good for- 
tune to have pioneered much in 
the field of electronics. Mallory 
vibrators, condensers, multiple 
switches, rectifiers, volume controls and other 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA «* Cable Address — PELMALLO 


devices were standards for pre-war communi- 
cations and electronic controls. All of these pre- 
cision parts, along with numerous Mallory 
laboratory projects, have been diverted to war 
production. For the duration, Mallory facilities 
are devoted to the needs of the Services. 


When the new world unfolds with postwar 
industry at work, these same electronic products 
will do no little to make real the tremendous 
advances you will see in the products which 
make life worth living. They will turn up in 
most unexpected places, accomplishing jobs 
that seem little short of miracles today. It 
would take an encyclopedia to list all the ways 
in which electronic devices can better products 
for living. 


We are proud of the part that Mallory elec- 
tronic products, resistance welding electrodes, 
electrical contacts and other creations of sci- 
entific skill are playing in the war effort. We are 
prouder still of their usefulness for the future. 
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declared that his “studied policies of dis- 
ruption, raiding, and disunity . . : can 
only serve to undermine the war effort and 
destroy the trade-union movement.” 

CIO President Philip Murray led the at- 
tack on Lewis. He called his former asso- 
ciate and friend “an established national 
prevaricator—universally recognized and 
placed in that category by the organized 
workers of America.” “Organized des- 
potism” and “corruption” were other 
charges Murray hurled at “the man who 
ran away.” Delegates stood in a mock ten- 
second “silent tribute” to Lewis’s memory. 

The convention then went gunning for 
the AFL—notwithstanding the fact that 
“unity” conferences between the two 
groups were scheduled late this month in 
Washington. It was the AFL, Murray 
made plain, and not the CIO which was 
preventing labor’s warring factions from 
getting together. 

Numerous jurisdictional disputes stood 
in the way of any agreement, he explained 
to delegates. What’s more, the AFL was 
trying to keep the CIO out of solidarity 
negotiations with British trade unions. In 
fact, said Murray, the AFL wanted 
“peace” only on its own terms, and added: 
“If that is the kind of peace the AFL is 
talking about, then better for the country 
there never be any peace conference.” 

All this was just one more indication 
that American labor groups had lost all 
love for each other (NEwsweEEK, Oct. 28) . 
Personal jealousies, structural differences, 
jurisdictional disputes, and fights for 
power obviously were driving them stead- 
ily farther apart. And there was no sign 
at the convention of any common interest 
big enough to bring them together. 

The convention also: 


q Asked higher pay on WPA. 


Viewed with “complete suspicion” plans 
1 P p 
to “draft labor and nothing more.” 


{ Declared a longer work week would re- 
duce wages but fail to boost production. 


4] Urged immediate universal registration 
of women. 


§] Advocated organizing farm workers. 
{ Called for a single war authority. 


{ Recommended government stabilization 
of all living costs. 


{ Criticized the War Production Board’s 
“dollar-a-year men,” urging that labor’s 
“dollar-an-hour men” now be given con- 
trol of war production. 


. J Received a cablegram of solidarity from 


Russian trade unions, the first direct mes- 
sage to American labor unions from the 
Soviet since the early days of the Com- 
munist revolution. 


q Pledged continued support to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s war leadership. 


q Elected Murray president for a third 


term. 


How Industry Is Training Military Mechanics: 
A Look Through General Motors’ 32 Schools 


Operating on the theory that one tank put into repair on the battlefield is worth a 
dozen rolling off the production lines, the military services in cooperation with industry 
have established a mass-training technique for maintenance and repairmen, best illus- 
trated by taking a look at what one of the big mass producers of weapons is doing, 
General Motors lust week gave correspondents such a look in a fraction of its sprawling 
network of armament plants—Detroit, Pontiac, Lansing, Flint, Mich., and the mush- 
rooming Allison division at Indianapolis. Here is a small part of what was seen by 
Milton Van Slyck, Newsweex’s Business Editor: 


Detroit: At the Chevrolet Aircraft 
Engine School, the Air Forces are running 
more than 100 men through a three-week 
intensive course polishing off their previous 
144 hours of basic training on the Pratt & 
Whitney engine. Instructed by thé men 
who in peacetime trained dealers in main- 
tenance and repair of new automobiles, 
the students are taught only what is 
needed to keep the aircraft engine in good 
shape and to repair it on the front line 
under fire. 


Lansine: At the gun school operated by 
by the Oldsmobile division, about 500 stu- 
dent armorers from the Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard, Air Forces, and Marine 
Corps are taking 28-day courses in servic- 
ing and operating cannon and machine 
guns made by Olds and GM’s Frigidaire 
division. The blindfold test, in which stu- 
dents must disassemble and assemble a 
gun with their eyes bandaged, simulates the 


worst possible conditions of actual combat 
service. Sometimes they get nervous and 
drop parts, and sometimes fellow students 
slip extra parts on the work bench. 


Fuunt: The Buick Aircraft Engine 
School has developed a streamlined course 
which in eleven weeks transforms raw re- 
cruits into experienced overhaul mechanics 
capable of making the Pratt & Whitney 
engine do everything but sit up and sing. 
On its assembly lines of shops are eleven 
stations, and students spend a week at 


‘each. By the time they are graduated from 


the engine test cell, which is the eleventh 
station, they are qualified to serve as in- 
structors or with the Air Forces ground 
troops. Every Saturday is graduation day 
for 50 students; 50 more promptly enter, 
so enrollment is always several hundred. 

Also at Flint is the 24-year-old General 
Motors Institute, which has been largely 
responsible for designing and developing 
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Flying Jeep: This plane is taking off, not falling on its tail as seems to 
be the case. It’s the new Army plane Sentinel, which climbs almost vertically 
after a short run. Built by the Stinson Division of Vultee Aircraft, Inc., this 
small, highly maneuverable ship can operate from cow pastures, highways, and 


other improvised landing fields, and hover at speeds below 45 miles an hour 


while directing artillery fire or the movement of tanks or troops below. 
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WATERPROOF-ARMOR for cotton cloth 
withstands heat, cold, flexing, and aging... 


Can these : In the past, “water- 
VINYLITE Plastics’ Properties Proof cloth” often 


h meant a coated or 
sia’ invent small treated fabric that 


developed a disagreeable odor when wet, became brittle 
when cold, or sticky when hot. As a result, there has long 
been a demand for a more satisfactory waterproof cloth. 

To meet this demand, the Plastics Division of Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corporation has been carrying 
on an intensive research program, and there is now 
available a superior cloth coating based on VINYLITE 
Resins. The properties of these resins make them especi- 
ally suitable for this type. of application. Unlike most 
plastic materials, they can be plasticized to yield tough, 
flexible coatings that remain pliable over a wide temper- 
ature range. They are highly resistant to water and a 
broad range of corrosive chemicals. They do not crack 
nor become brittle upon aging. They are applied to the 
cloth by calendering or spreading. 

VinyLITE Plastic surface coatings have been developed 
not only for cloth, but for metal, paper, leather, concrete, 
and ceramics. There are types so tough that steel sheets 
coated with them can be crimped, spun, punched, or 
drawn without damaging the protective resin film. Others 
provide durable stop-off lacquers that withstand the hot 
acids of electroplating baths. Still others replace tin and 


other corrosion-resistant linings for food cans and chem- 
ical processing tanks. 

In common with other types of VinyuiTE Plastics, the 
wartime demand for these superior coatings has increas- 
ingly limited their use for commercial purposes. How- 
ever, if you are engaged in war production, and are 
searching for materials with the unique combination of 
properties offered by Viny.iTe Plastics, we suggest that 
you enlist the full co-operation of our technical staff. 


Plastics Division 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 
30 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PLASTICS 


Rigid Sheets + Flexible Sheeting and Film + Adhesives 
Molding and Extrusion Compounds - Resins for Surface Coatings 
e. 





*The word “Vinylite”’ is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
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... and, blindfolded, take a 20-millimeter cannon apart and reassemble it 


the training courses used in the various 
company schools, 


Pontiac: The Pontiac motors division 
trains instructors as well as repairmen 
for the 20-millimeter Oerlikon and 40-mil- 
limeter Bofors anti-aircraft guns and car- 
riages. 


INDIANAPOLIS: Two years ago the Al- 
lison Service School weekly graduated six 
United States Air Forces students trained 
to maintain the powerful liquid-cooled Al- 


lison aircraft engines. Now its 62 instruc- - 


tors are always teaching approximately 
200 technicians from the RAF, Canadian, 
New Zealand, and Chinese Air Forces, 
as well as our own. In addition, Allison 


Student armorers study an Oerlikon trigger mechanism, four times enlarged ... 







- 


trains “fire squads” who in turn have 
trained thousands of field personnel where 
a maintenance or repair situation has be- 
come bad, or “hot” as they call it. All told, 
Allison has taught many thousands of men. 
With manpower trouble cropping up, Alli- 
son soon will be using women instructors. 


Orner Impressions: C. L. McCuen, 
GM vice president in charge of engineer- 
ing, says: “In this war-a modern army 
fights on its tool kit. For every four fight- 
ing soldiers, there must be six technicians 
in the Army.” John E. Johnson, director of 
training service, a big, balding, and gre- 
garious man called Johnny by everyone, 
promises: “From now on we'll really be 


rolling out mechanics just as fast as we're 
making and delivering the goods.” 

Before the year is out, GM’s sixteen 
schools hope to thave trained more than 
12,000 men. Next year, they hope to he 
able to handle 40,000. Not all the students 
are youngsters—some are fortyish, but all 
seem bright and eager, and failures are 
few, with 1 to 4 per cent the tops. In sey. 
eral schools, big signs remind them “We’ye 
got to be damned sure no boy’s ghost 
will ever say: ‘If your training program 
had only done its job’.” 





Bond Boostings 


As “the soundest means of financing the 
war deficit,” Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau announced on Nov. 12 
an unprecedented campaign to borrow be- 
tween 7 and 10 billion dollars next month 
—most of it from the public via War Bond 
sales. Presumably this will be an effort to 
stave off compulsory bond buying as long 
as possible and likewise to soak up part of 
the 15 to 20 billions of national income 
which is a serious inflation threat. 

Everyone, from the largest corporation 
to the smallest wage earner, will be asked 
to buy bonds through a revitalized pub- 
licity and personal solicitation campaign, 
much like that of last summer (NeEws- 
WEEK, July 6). Secretary Morgenthau 
wants 30,000,000 workers to put at least 10 
per cent of their earnings into War Bonds 
every payday. Under the payroll deduction 
plan, 22,000,000 workers now buy bonds 
each month to the tune of $285,000,000— 
or about 8 per cent of their pay. 

This is far from enough, and Congres- 
sional leaders in both houses say that, asa 
result, “it is pretty well admitted” that 
compulsory bond buying must come before 
many more months pass. They also predict 
that an enormous number of bonds already 
sold will be cashed in just before next 
March 15 to meet income-tax payments. 
That’s why they say the next session of 
Congress will give plenty of attention to 
compulsory savings legislation. 

Payroll deductions are only part of Sec- 
retary Morgenthau’s revamped borrowing 
program. The Treasury’s month-to-month 
financing system will be scrapped, and new 
issues of various sorts will be floated every 
two months. The civilian Victory Fund 
Committees, which already have done a big 
job in helping sell government bonds, will 
concentrate on sale of the 24% per cent 
“tap”* bonds and of Series A and C tax 

(Continued on Page 59) 





*A “tap” issue is one that is on sale for long- 
er periods of time (ten days to two weeks) 
than usual Treasury offerings, which are with- 
drawn in 24 to 48 hours. There is no limit on 
the total amount of the issues; all subscriptions 
are accepted as long as the books are open; the 
bonds mature in fifteen to 25 years and pay 
2% per cent. They were designed primarily to 
tap idle funds held by insurance companies, 
trusts, and other nonbanking money sources. 














ACK IN 1909, automobile 

performance was uncertain. 
A driver heard ‘‘Get a horse’ 
instead of ‘‘Take a summons.”’ 
But the ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness that have always endowed 
American industry produced, in 
short years, motor cars that literally 
transformed the nation. 


And, even the remarkable advancement of 


automotive manufacture . . . probably the. 


most signal success in American Industrial 
history . . . has been outdone by its amazing 
adaptability to war production and its ready 
answer to war demands. 


The story of the automotive industry is a 
commentary on the miracle of American prog- 
ress. ..a miracle that is partly explained 
by the stimulus of dependable insurance 


For, before the- promise of the automobile 
could be realized, there had to be the invest- 
ment of hard-earned savings ... in plants, 


“Promise,now...n0 scorching” 


equipment, research, experiment. And, insur- 
ance alone assured investors that their funds 
would not be dissipated through inevitable 
property damage by fire, windstorm, explosion, 
accident and other common hazards. 


From the earliest days of our nation, Insurance 
Company of North America has played an im- 
portant part in providing such security. George 
Washington was president when this oldest 
American fire and marine insurance company 
was founded. With ever-widening service and 
ever-broadening facilities ‘‘North America”’ has 
continued to serve the insur- 





ance needs of industry, the 
home and business. Today, 
with its affiliates ‘* North 
America’’ writes practically 
every form of insurance ex- 
cept life. 











Pioneering has been a prin- 





ciple. The founding of this Company 
in 1792 introduced capital stock insur- 
ance to this continent. In 1807 ‘‘North 
America” originated the American sys- 
tem of serving clients through local 
agents. In another forward step, Head 
Office facilities have now been projected 
to Company Service Offices in key cities to 
make the complete scope of North America 
service quickly available through all North 
America Agents and all Brokers. 


Specify North America protection. ..there 
is in your section a North America Agent, or 
a Broker, who, with the facilities of a nearby 
Company Service Office, is better equipped to 
serve you. 


North America Agents are listed in Classified 
Telephone Directories under the name and 
“Eagle” emblem of Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia. Founded 1792. 
Capital: $12,000,000. Losses Paid: Over 
$476,000,000. 


Osher Companies of the North America Group: Indemnity Ins. Co. 
of North AmericaeThe Alliance Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Co.eNational Security 
I ¢ Company eCentral Insurance Company of Baltimore. 





NO FORCE CAN STOP THE PROGRESS OF OUR COUNTRY 


How PATAPAR 
is helping solve 
the problem of 


SCARCE 
MATERIALS 


Finding efficient ways of packaging is a 
big worry to many a business man to- 
day. If it’s one of your worries, maybe 
*Patapar Vegetable Parchment can help. 

















A grease=-resisting 
boil-proof PAPER 


Patapar resists grease. It resists mois- 
ture. It can be soaked, in water—even 
boiled and remain firm and strong. It is 
odorless. Tasteless. 


For over half a century Patapar has 
played a vital role in the protection of 


- foods. Today it is filling many other | 


needs. It is being laminated with paper 
board containers to take the place of tin 
cans. It’s helping in the packaging of 
dehydrated foods. It’s substituting for 
oiled silk. 


These jobs are typical of what Patapar 
can do. If you’d like to investigate it for 
your use, write us on your business 
letterhead outlining in detail the appli- 
cation you have in mind. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
@ 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


_ Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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BUSINESS TIDES 


Muddling on Manpower 


by RALPH ROBEY 


en in the manpower 
controversy during the past few weeks 
have been anything but encouraging. 
We again are being subjected to a policy 
of official confusion and inconsistency— 
the same kind of confusion and incon- 
sistency that we have witnessed time 
after time on important problems in the 
past year and a half. 

The pattern is familiar to everyone 
who follows current events. with care. 
One group of government spokesmen 
maintains that on the question at issue 
there is no cause for worry, and simul, 
taneously another group, which speaks 
with equal authority, insists that the 
situation is genuinely serious. So the 
problem rides along week after week, 
with no one knowing quite what to 
make of it and nothing constructive 
being done in the way of a solution, 
until suddenly one day we find, through 
a special message to Congress or another 
“directive” of the President, that further 
drastic controls must be imposed upon 
us immediately or else our whole war 
effort will be endangered. 

In the manpower controversy we are 
following this pattern with exactness. 
Twice within the past few weeks Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his press conferences 
has indicated that there is nothing 
especially pressing about the manpower 
problem from the national point of 
view. On the other hand, the Manage- 
ment-Labor Policy Committee of the 
War Manpower Commission, in its re- 
port which was made public a few days 
ago, said that “in a few areas labor 
shortages are so acute that work es- 
sential to the support of the armed 
forces remains undone” and “the prob- 
lem can be met only by prompt and 
vigorous action.” 


Clearly we are traveling the road 
to the customary “emergency.” And 
equally clear is the fact that the only 
thing that can be done to prevent our 
arriving at this “emergency” is action 
by Congress—action now while there is 
still time for deliberation, instead of 
waiting until there is a real crisis upon 
us. In other words, Congress should 
start at once to work out a solution of 
our manpower problem, regardless of 
what official spokesmen or special com- 
mittees have to say about the urgency 
or lack of urgency of the situation. 


Such a solution needs to give special 
attention to four main points. 

First is the question of hours. The 
average work-week in this country for 
all manufacturing industry is only 42.5 
hours. In England the average work- 
week is between 54 and 56 hours. If we 
lifted our average to that of England it 


_ would be the equivalent of adding—as 


has been stated in this column before— 
something like 10,000,000 persons to 
our labor force. Lifting the average to 
48 hours a week would be the equivalent 
of adding about 5,000,000 workers. 

Secondly is the matter of overtime 
pay—which of course is directly related 
to the question of hours. The present 
law requires the payment of overtime 
for everything over 40 hours a week. 
Some war industries can afford to pay 
such overtime, because within limits 
they can pass the additional cost on to 
the government, and hence to the tax- 
payers, through higher prices. But non- 
war industries cannot do this. They 
have to operate under price ceilings. 
To them, therefore, the overtime-pay 
requirement is virtually a prohibition 
of more than a 40-hour week. 

Thirdly are the so-called featherbed 
rules of various labor unions—the rules 
which force the hiring of workers for 
which there is no need or artificially 
restrict the productivity of labor. There 
is no justification for such rules even 
in peacetime. It is unthinkable that 
they should be permitted to continue 
at present. — 

Finally is the question of the Wash- 
ington bureaucracy. What this could 
provide in the way of manpower if it 
were forced to disgorge its surplus work- 
ers is anyone’s guess. Certainly it would 
be in the hundreds of thousands. 

Constructive action on these four 
points, it may be admitted, would not 
completely solve the manpower problem. 
There still would be the question of 
getting the proper distribution of the 
workers. We cannot even accurately 
appraise this aspect of the problem, 
however, until we get the matter of the 
supply of labor settled. The only sensible 
approach to the manpower problem by 
Congress, therefore, is to put an end to 
the present muddling by tackling the 
question of hours, overtime pay, feather- 
bed rules, and the present bloated Wash- 
ington bureaucracy. 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
savings notes and will cooperate in the 
whole program. Two new open market is- 
sues, of a still undisclosed nature, will be 
available for subscription by banks, and 
the Treasury also will continue to make 
weekly offerings of short-term bills. 

Banks situated outside the nation’s 
financial centers will be asked to subscribe 
heavily to government securities—particu- 
larly in war-factory regions where bank de- 
posits have gone skyrocketing. Insurance 
companies and corporations likewise will be 
urged to buy lots of government bonds. 
Every possible dime will be raised from 
sources other than banks accepting de- 
mand deposits, because the Treasury wants 
to spread its borrowing through as many 
noninflationary channels as possible. 





Eberstadt of CMP 


The latest reorganization of the War 
Production Board. last week combined 
WPB’s Office of Program Determination 
with its Office of Operations and put Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt in charge of both. This 
made the former New York investment 
banker the most important man in the 
war-production setup aside from WPB 
Chairman Donald Nelson. 

Eberstadt is in direct charge of the 
greater part of what has always been con- 
sidered the operational end of the WPB 
and his only superior is Nelson himself. 
The offices of Vice Chairman William L. 
Batt, Charles E. Wilson, and James Knowl- 
son, and the office of Rubber Czar William 
Jeffers, are about the only parts of the 
organization which are not now under 
Eberstadt. Of course, these other vice 
chairmen still have important jobs to do, 
but they don’t have the vast organizations 
to do them that Eberstadt has. 


The reorganization was the natural re- 


sult of the decision to use the Controlled 
Materials Plan (Newsweek, Nov. 16) and 
to place Eberstadt in charge. The new set- 
up is his suggestion of how to make the 
CMP work. He has been given pretty 
much of a free hand, and if it doesn’t work, 
he and Nelson will have to take the rap. 

Another order will be issued soon broad- 
ening Wilson’s duties. He’s now in charge 
of the aircraft scheduling unit and to this 
will be added other finished-product di- 
visions, ships, and radios. His chief job still 
is to see that a manufacturing job is done 
after Eberstadt’s organization puts the 
materials in the mill. Batt continues as 
Nelson’s right-hand man, and Knowlson 
deals with the Combined Resources and 
Materials Board for Nelson. 


POD 


Speed and Ships 


Shipbuilding made lots of news last 
week. Added up, it indicated that this 
vital part of the war effort is well in hand; 
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@ Today, all the resources of the 
INURTeseMA A odl=s- Cole tbekem \/Korelebbel-m@resaeloscon 
tion are turned to the manufacture of vi- 
tal war supplies for our country. When 
Victory comes, we will resume making 
Allen Wales Adding Machines which 
our friends tell us are the world’s best. 


In the meantime, you can best 
help yourself and us by keeping your 
Allen Wales Adding Machines in perfect 
sabbobobbolemorosolobberoyele A\A-m-leleler--smrelesan ele! 
investigate our Annual Maintenance 
Nios apler-W on mere debbete sb del=ibel-1oec=1-j mes moleear 1010 
agencies, or write to the Home Office. 


ALLEN W WALES 


ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 


444 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y 
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Metropolitan Moments .... .. .. « by Wisdom 


“Blast you, Bradshaw! You would interrupt my dream 


of a Manhattan made with Calvert Reserve!” 


You'll have to pinch yourself to be sure you're not dreaming when you first taste a 
Manhattan made with Calvert Reserve! For this extra-quality whiskey has a com- 
pletely blissful way of blending with—not overpowering—the other ingredients in 
a mixed drink. And wait till you discover its own subtle “soft” flavor. But why 
wait? Try one now—a Manhattan made with Calvert Reserve...“the choicest you 


can drink or serve”. 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City 
Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 








rérgas Eyes far Vietory! 


Modern ingenuity has 

united optical precision 

and mass production to 
build lenses, prisms and other opti- 
cal units in the quantities required 
for “all out” effort. 

Here at International Industries, 
our facilities have been greatly 
increased to fill the steadily ex- 
panding demand for bombsights, 
fire-control and other optical in- 
struments of offensive warfare, 


BUY WAR BONDS 





INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES, INC 


ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 











vew PAYROLL 
CALCULATOR 


Slasher accounting costs 


Entirely new foolproof calculator figures 
payrolls and job costs faster than ma- 
chines. Relieves skilled office machine op- 
erators. Any employee can easily compute 
payrolls and job costs with this Houser 
Calculator. 

This new calculator computes earnings 
at all pay rates from 50c to $1.75 per hour 
—with %c spread between rates. Covers 
all working periods up to 104 hours—with 
1/10th and % hourly divisions. 

Ten-day free trial—use on your next 
payroll. No priority re 

Berger -Brickner Co., Title Insurance 





Bldg.. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Kaiser shows how to beat the record 


that speed records being set almost daily 
will assure the President’s goal of 24,000, 
000 tons of merchant shipping by the end 
of 1943. 


q.A 10,500-ton Liberty freighter was 
launched by the Henry J. Kaiser shipyard 
at Richmond, Calif., 4 days 154 hours 
after the keel was laid, thus breaking the 
previous world record of ten days, also held 
by Kaiser. The next day, a 5,000-ton 
freighter was launched by the Pacific 
Bridge Co., at Alameda, Calif., 3 days 8 
hours after keel laying. Of course, prefabri- 
cation of each ship was begun weeks be- 
fore. The records established were for 
actually putting the big sections in place, 
fastening them all together, and sliding the 
ships into the water. With a ship model in 
New York City, Shipbuilder Kaiser showed 
how he does it. He told Newsweex he will 
soon be launching ships in even less time— 
perhaps two days. 


q Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, chairman 
of the Maritime Commission, said that pre- 
fabrication and belt-line assembly methods, 
such as those used by Kaiser, have cut to 
64.4 days the average time from keel lay- 
ing to delivery in all American yards, com- 
pared with 227.8 days last March. He re- 
vealed that 460 ships had been delivered 
up to Oct. 1, and that 6,000,000 tons of the 
President’s requested 8,000,000 tons for 
this year have already been built in 60 
shipyards with $00 building ways. They 
will turn out 16,000,000 tons of merchant 
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shipping, Land said, in twelve months 
next year. 


q War vessels also are being built fast. 
Admiral William D. Leahy, Chief of Staff 
to the President, announced that aircraft 
carriers are being constructed in seven- 
teen months, half the time previously re- 
quired; submarines in a shade over a year, 
half the prewar time; battleships are be- 
ing completed in three years instead. of 
five, and destroyers in only six months, 
compared with the previously required 
time of eighteen months. : 





Week in Business 


ApvERTIsSING: Donald M. Nelson, War 
Production Board chairman, told the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers in New 
York that advertising is essential to the 
nation’s communications and distribution 
system and must be maintained, even in 
wartime . . . Eastern Industrial Advertis- 
ers, through their War Activities Commit- 
tee headed by L. R. Garretson of Leeds 
& Northrup Co., are exchanging informa- 
tion on successful company promotions of 
government programs, such as bond sales, 
scrap collections, and employe safety .. . 
The American Locomotive Co. began pub- 
lication of a stark “raw meat” series of 
advertisements in national magazines, de- 
signed to bring the war home to Ameri- 
cans, 


Business Notes: Schenley Distilleries, 
Inc., added the Roma Wine Co. in Cali- 
fornia to its rapidly growing string of West 
Coast wineries. Earlier, Schenley had 
bought the Central Winery, Inc., of Fres- 
no, Calif., and the Colonial Grape Prod- 
ucts plant at Elk Grove . . . Dr. Donald 
S. Frederick of Rohm & Haas Co.,- Phila- 
delphia, has been given the annual John 
Wesley Hyatt Award for an outstanding 
contribution to the plastics industry. Dr. 
Frederick was honored for his work in 
adapting plastics for use in airplanes in 
the form of “Plexiglas” cockpit enclosures, 
gun turrets, windows, domes, and bomber 
“noses” . . . Time out for sickness slows 
up war work, so the Scott Paper Co. has 
begun a poster campaign in offices and 
factories reminding workers that they 
should care for colds and keep clean in 
order to minimize transmission of dis- 
eases. 


Propuction Researcu: President Har- 
vey N. Davis of Stevens Institute of 
Technology was named director of a new 
Office of Production Research and De- 
velopment, set up in the War Production 
Board by Chairman Donald M. Nelson to 
help find ways of producing war materials 
better and faster. Nelson said it will 
. be a production parallel of work on new 
inventions already being done by WPB’s 
Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment. 
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Typewriter Commandos Get Workout in Africa; 
Catch Haystack Naps and Battle Copy Logjam 


It was the biggest story of the war since 
Pearl Harbor. The most American news- 
papermen ever assembled on one fighting 


front were on hand to cover it. But last — 


week, as those 38-odd correspondents and 
photographers* roamed with United States 
troops along the 1,800-mile North African 
front, their copy became jammed in the 
worst communications bottleneck thus far 
encountered in a war zone. 

Even before the war, French North 
Africa’s only commercial short-wave radio 
stations capable of contacting London 
were a 25,000 watter in Rabat, and three 
120,000-watt stations at Algiers, Casa- 
blanca, and Djedeida (Tunisia). Cable 
outlets were worse. Of the terminals at 
Tangier, Algiers, Oran, Casablanca, and 
Tunis, only one went to England—the 
rest cleared through France. The nearest 
photo transmitting facilities were 1,500 
miles away, in Cairo. Hence with these 
outlets (provided they were still operating) 
bogged in the torrent of Army messages 
and communiqués, correspondent stuff had 
little chance. 

So right at the start—by Sunday, Nov. 
8—the Army insisted that all dispatches be 
pooled. Every story that could squeeze 
through the bottleneck was made available 
to all and some of the results were freak- 
ish. One early dispatch, co-filed by Ned 
Russell of United Press and William Stone- 
man of The Chicago Daily News, appeared 
in American papers with both bylines— 
plus a cryptic underline “Distributed by 
the Associated Press,” because AP wires 
carried the story. 

But in spite of all difficulties the men 
of the press were in: there digging, armed 
only with packs and typewriters, alongside 





*How these correspondents were marshaled 
in London by Lt. Col. Joseph B. Phillips, 
NeEwswEEk’s editor on Army leave, is told on 

















the soldiers—the closest counterpart yet 
developed of Hitler’s enlisted reporters. 
Some of their adventures: 


{John A. Parris, United Press, rode to 
General Doolittle’s headquarters—a cap- 
tured airfield west of Oran—with an ar- 
mored column that was shelled by French 
artillery. Later he messaged UP’s London 
bureau: “Great show. Got two-day beard. 
Haystack sleeping is great.” 


q William B. King, Associated Press, nar- 
rowly escaped a washout when he went 
overboard from a landing barge with type- 
writer and pack. After a struggle through 
the surf, he clambered up the shore and 
“stuck around” while Axis planes blasted 
at transports and landing troops with 
bombs. 


q H. R. Knickerbocker, Chicago Sun, rode 
into Oran atop the leading tank of a 
column beside an American staff colonel. 
His dispatch on the city’s surrender was 
the first received in his home office for 
months. 


In the black pre-dawn, Ned Russell, 
United Press, splashed ashore with shock 
troops at Fort Sidi Ferruch. He dodged 
bullets during a machine-gun, and rifle bat- 
tle between Midwestern soldiers and 
French defenders of Fort l’Empereur. 
When it was all over, at 5:15 Sunday, he 
set up his typewriter on an airfield oil 
drum and pounded out his first dispatch— 
the one he pooled with William Stone- 
man. 


q Leo S. Disher, United Press, was wound- 
ed by bullets and shrapnel when the cut- 
ter on which he and 600 Allied fighters 
were attempting a landing in Oran harbor 
crashed a harbor boom. The last report 
placed him “out of danger.” (On the other 
end of the African front, in Egypt, a mor- 
tar shell wounded Alexander Sedgwick, 





New York Times; Aubrey Hammond, 
British and Allied newspapers, and George 
Lait, International News Service. Lait and 
Sedgwick filed stories in spite of their 
injuries, which were minor.) 


q At the American end, there was one 
news fumble—an AP pickup Nov. 11 of 
a report which credited Pétain with a shift 
to the Allied side and the French Fleet 
with capitulation. It provided some ex- 
citement in the United States—and a tem. 
porary worry for the UP which considered 
itself beaten. Early afternoon papers that 
day carried such headlines as “Can Fight 
Nazis Again, Pétain Says,” “Vichy Fleet 
Joining U.S.,” “Pétain Rebels, Vichy 
Fleet Goes to Join Allies.” Later, UP re- 
ports that Pétain was still pro-Axis and 
the fleet still in Toulon, took the lead. 
The source of the phony item turned out 
to be a French commentator broadcasting 
wishful thoughts from Cairo. 


As the occupation continues, the press 
picture looks brighter. The Djedeida, Tu- 
nisia, radio station will lighten the load, 
if it’s still intact when taken, and the 
volume of Army messages should diminish. 
Photos, which at first had to be carried to 
London and transmitted from there, will 
soon be wired direct, as the OWI is setting 
up the machinery in Algeria. When the 
dam bursts the flood will be terrific. 





Barney Google Man 


Some twenty years, ago William Morgan 
De Beck started his ride to fame on a 
swaybacked nag named Spark Plug. Since 
then, De Beck had ridden a great way 
with the temperamental steed, his saucer- 
eyed owner Barney Google, and Bunky, 
a balloon-nosed baby who spouted schol- 
arly epithets. For last week, when long ill- 
ness finally caused the comic-strip artist’s 
death at 52 in Lenox Hill Hospital, New 
York, his “bodacious” little people were 
romping for King Features Syndicate in 
the newsprint of 210 daily papers with a 
total circulation of more than 10,000,000. 

Even more popular than the characters 
created by De Beck’s deft pen was the 
slang he invented. The “horsefeathers,” 
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Billy De Beck and Spark Plug are no more, but Barasy, Gnulty, ond Chosef will carry on 
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Don't let 





Remember 1918! Flu swept our nation...over 20 million 
were stricken! Six Hundred Thousand died—more than ten 
times as many Americans as were killed in action in the 
entire war. It struck swiftly and suddenly. In less than six 
weeks, the epidemic was at its ruthless height. . 


Throughout history, CONTAGION has 
gone hand in hand with WAR. 


It must not be permitted to strike again! 
With a third of all of our doctors and trained 
nurses in the armed services, an epidemic 
among our civilian population NOW could 
paralyze our armament program, spread to 
our men in camps— delay Victory. 


Now, more than ever before, it is patriotic 
to keep well...and on the job! That’s why 
we are told to “keep fit’’. .. ‘choose nourish- 
ing foods”. . .“‘avoid fatigue”. . . “avoid con- 
tagion”’. These are no mere slogans, no senti- 
mental mouthings of prating idealists. These 
are grim warnings from those who know 
the dangers that lurk for a people at war. 


Contagion can spread in various ways. Public 






ONE OF THE VITAL HEALTH 


Health authorities recognize that one of the 
dangerous avenues for the spread of ‘‘flu”, 
trench mouth, common colds and other even 
more vicious diseases is mouth contact with 
anything that has touched the lips of others. 


DIXIE CUPS, used but once and thrown 
away, are breaking one of these likely chains 
of contagion ...are a vital health protector... 
especially in time of war. 


This is no time to flirt with contagion. So, 

when you drink in public, don’t relax your 

peacetime health precautions. Continue to 

say, Please serve mine in a DIXIE CUP.” 
zk 

Product of DIXIE-VORTEX COMPANY, 


EASTON, PA. * CHICAGO, ILL, - TORONTO, CAN. 
Member of The Cup and Container Institute 


CUPS 


DEFENSES OF AMERICA-AT-WAR : 
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A few of the places where Dixies 
are serving war-time America... 


With the Army. Dixie Cups 

are used aboard our big bom- 
- bers and transport planes. They 

are also used to protect the 
health of the men at the canteens and 
at recreation spots near camps. 


With the Navy. All navy soda = 
fountains aboard ships serve in 
paper cups. 
St In Construction Camps, 
Al 
Rs) at Naval bases, arsenals, 
“** ammunition dumps,airplane 
factories and other war construction 
projects, they are used to bring water 
to the men on the job. The water 
bucket and unsanitary dipper are dan- 
gerous relics of the past. 


In Factories, working 
© under pressure of war 
‘ demands, workers are 


brought hot foods, between-meal 
snacks and refreshing drinks in Dixies 
—to keep the human machine at its 
peak of performance. 


Plant cafeterias, feeding 
workers by the millions, are 1 
finding Dixie Cups the ideal 


solution to handling the tremendous 
serving problem. Dixies eliminate the 
hazard of careless dishwashing, serve 
the workers quickly, safely and without 
the accident and sabotage potential 
present with glass or crockery. 


In soda fountains every- 
where, labor shortage and 
urgency of health precau- 
tions are causing a tremendous swing 
to service in single-use paper cups— 


DIXIES. x 


On many fronts, on trains, in the air, 
in offices and public buildings Dizies 
are helping to protect the health of 
America’s warriors, workers and civil- 
ians. The paper cup kas truly become a 


war-time necessity. 
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“sweet mamas,” “heebie jeebies,” and 
“oskie-wowows’” that were the craze of the 
’20s all had their origin in the printed bal- 
loons floating from the mouths of Barney 
and his pals, Later, when the Google strip 
introduced the squat, jug-toting moun- 
taineer called Snuffy Smith, came “Bus’ 
ma britches,” “Time’s awastin’,” “shif’less 
skonk,” “discombooberated,” and a flood 
of other hillbilly talk that even the 
Kentucky mountaineers never heard be- 
fore. 

Like most of his own characters (Google 
was thought by some to be a self-cari- 
cature), De Beck was short, stocky, and 
possessed of unpredictable whims. Friends 
say that on the night of Nov. 11, 1918, 
he brought tidings of the Armistice to the 
barrooms of Chicago’s Loop by riding in- 
to them on a white horse. At dawn he re- 
turned to The Chicago Herald and went 
to sleep on a desk in the private office 
of the publisher, Arthur Brisbane. There 
a startled Brisbane discovered him in the 
morning and shooed him out. But De Beck 
came back and disrupted a conference to 
hunt for his socks. They were finally 
found, neatly tucked in Brisbane’s dictat- 
ing machine. 

De Beck was born in Chicago, attended 
Hyde Park High School and the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts, and from 1910 to 
1916, served a staff artist’s apprenticeship 
on the Youngstown (Ohio). Telegram and 
The Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. Then Bris- 
bane hired him to do the daily strip “Mar- 
ried Life” for The Chicago Herald. When 
William R. Hearst’s Chicago Examiner 
absorbed The Herald in 1918, De Beck was 
absorbed with it. Barney Google was born 
that year, and the cartoonist was signed 
up by Hearst’s King Features Syndicate. 
His early contracts called for $600 a week; 
his last for $1,000. 

A tidal wave of prosperity followed 
Google’s creation. A single toy company 
sold $1,000,000 worth of Barney Google 
and Spark Plug Dolls; three Google musical 
shows toured the country, and the million- 
copy sale of sheet music for “Barney 
Google With His Goo-Goo-Googly Eyes” 
netted the artist $25,000 in_royalties. 

De Beck relegated Spark Plug to a glue 
factory about ten years ago, and in recent 
years, Barney himself has been eclipsed by 
Snuffy Smith. But De Beck’s death doesn’t 
mean death to his characters. Snuffy, who 
became a “yardbird” in the Army (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 14, 1940), will be carried on 
by King Features staff artists. So will 
Bunky and his adversary Viper Fagin. 
Fans may even reencounter the «great 


Google, currently unseen because he is a 


sailor in Australia but heard from quite 
recently when he sent his mountaineer pal 
a kangaroo named Chosef. But it remains 
to be seen whether King Features con- 
tinuity writers can make the yardbird’s 
cuss words quite so imaginacious and 
Bunky’s meaty mouthings as profoundly 
pansophical. 
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Gaucho’s Gaucho 


Other 


people call Florencio Molina 


Campos “the Mark Twain of Argentina.” 
The artist dubs himself “the gaucho’s 
gaucho.” His gusty paintbrush caricatures 





"Julien Bryan 
Molina Campos is a painter by 
trade but a gaucho at heart 
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the hard-riding cowboys of the pampas as 
grotesque creatures with bulbous noses and 
jack-o’-lantern grins who ride ridiculously 
human horses. 

Do the gauchos mind? No, indeed. In 
Campos’s pictures they always see another 
gaucho they know—but never themselves, 
And they accept the artist as one of them- 
selves. Like them he is a rowdy, impulsive, 
good-hearted soul who loves the rough life 
of the pampas. 

But by birth Campos comes from an 
aristocratic land-owning family which pro- 
duced seven colonels and generals in a 
single generation. He himself was just a 
playboy until he showed his dabblings 
in art at a country cattle show almost 
two decades ago and made a hit. Then 
he exhibited at Buenos Aires in 1996 
and, though he had flunked out of art 
school, was immediately made an_ in- 
structor in drawing at the University 
of Buenos Aires. 

Since then Campos has had fifteen 
shows in Buenos Aires, Paris, and New 
York. This month he is having his first in 
San Francisco. At the Museum of Art, 29 
of his typical temperas, water colors, and 
black and white drawings are arousing in- 
terest and controversy. Some visitors ac- 
cuse Campos of treating the gauchos too 
harshly; others think them “disreputable, 
but romantic.” 

In his own country Campos is best 
known for the twelve calendar paintings 
a year he has made since 1930 for a 
company which manufactures alpargatas 
(rope-soled cloth sandals) . These calendars 
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hang in all kinds of Argentine homes, from 
adobe shacks to palatial estancias. 
But the 51-year-old artist ended his cal- 


endar contract last spring when he came to _ 


Hollywood to act as technical adviser on 
the Argentine sections of Walt Disney’s 
Latin American films. Campos and his gay 
wife now live in Hollywood, which he 
loves. He has furnished their cottage with 
such gaucho touches as a bed whose head 
and foot boards are halved wagon wheels, 
and he has painted his patio walls with 
murals of the Argentine pampas. “When 
I get homeseek,” he says in his high-speed, 
broken English, “I go seet in my patio and 
there I can see my pampas all thee time.” 





Severance’s Last Gift 


Children sometimes hopefully mistook 
the plump, ruddy-faced white-goateed old 
gentleman for Santa Claus. They weren’t 


far wrong. John L. Severance, scion of a . 


philanthropic family made wealthy by 
Standard Oil, spent the first part of his life 
building up a personal fortune by invest- 
ments in paint companies, real estate, and 
banking. He spent the last quarter-century 
giving his money away. 

To the Cleveland Museum of Art he 
gave many single donations, its famous 
hall of medieval arms and armor (second 
only to that of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art), and much of his time and energy, 
for he served it as trustee, member of the 
accessions committee, and, for ten years, as 
president. 

Severance’s last gift was his most fab- 
ulous. On his death at '72 in 1936, he 
willed the museum the entire private art 
collection he housed in his English manor 
at Cleveland Heights. After a six-year in- 
terval needed for settling the estate, the 
bequest last week finally went on impres- 
sive display. Small as such collections go, 
it consists of only 272 items, but in quality 
it-cannot be surpassed. Each piece was 
chosen with the utmost discrimination— 
and with an eye to the needs of the mu- 
seum, which by the acquisition becomes 
one of the nation’s top-ranking treasure 
houses. 

Unusually inclusive, the collection 
touches almost all the high points of art 
through the ages. There are ancient Chi- 
Nese ceramics, carved chests from six- 
teenth-century Italian palaces, French and 
English furniture of the best periods, and 
seven Gothic tapestries, including one 
which hung in the town house of the late 
J. P. Morgan. Among the paintings are an 
early Rembrandt, Van Dyck’s famous por- 
trait of Sir Thomas Hanmer, cup-bearer to 
Charles I of England, Dutch landscapes by 
Hobbema and Cuyp, and eighteenth-cen- 
tury English portraits. 

Valued, roughly, at $3,000,000, the treas- 
ures will be shown as a group through 
March 14, and then distributed among the 
test of the permanent collections. 
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MEN WANTED 


WITHOUT 
5 O'CLOCK SHADOW!’ 


get on her wanted list, you 
must put your best face for- 
ward. Avoid “5 o’clock shadow” 
—that messy afternoon beard- 
growth. Stay face-neat all day 
long by shaving with a genuine 
Gem Blade. Made by the makers 
of your fine Gem Razor, it must fit precisely. That’s why it gives 
you longer-lasting shaves, luxury 
shaves. 

And Gems actually cost you less 
per shave because there’s never a 
dud blade in a package. 

» » ww 


CONSERVE! Take care of your Gem 
Razor. It is made of critical material. 
Don’t drop it—don’t abuse it—dry it 
carefully after each shave. Gem Division, 
American Safety Razor Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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MOVIES 


Bing, Bob, and Berbers 


Don’t confuse Paramount’s “The Road 
to Morocco” with anything that is actually 
happening in Africa at the moment. Or, 
for that matter, with anything that has 
happened there since Pompey was a pup. 
This is just another geographical Binguma- 
Bob in which Crosby and Hope flip gags 
at each other as if they were having as 
good a time as their audience. 

The third in the popular “The Road to 
. . -” series is directed by David Butler 
and written by Frank Butler and Don 
Hartman, the trio responsible for every- 
thing that occurred to the pair of Para- 
mountebanks in Singapore and Zanzibar. If 
it’s possible, “Morocco” makes even less 
sense, and even more rampant, rollicking 
nonsense. 

In the beginning a shipwrecked Bing and 
Bob are washed up on the African coast. 
Undaunted by the vast desert that some- 
how runs down to high-water mark (“This 
must be the place where they empty all 
the old hour-glasses,” Hope concludes) , 
they thumb a ride from a passing camel 
and gallumph across the dunes singing a 
little ditty that explains they are Morocco- 
bound (“like Webster’s Dictionary”) and 
willing, even eager, to offer the audience 
8-to-1 they'll find Dorothy Lamour at the 
end of the trail. When they do, their Singa- 
pore-Zanzibar playmate turns out to be a 
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Bob Hope strikes rough going in the “Road to Morocco” while Bing Crosby rides in style with Princess Lamour 


princess in a sultan’s palace, and dressed 
as befits her figure rather than her station. 

In less than no time the feckless Crosby 
has sold the protesting Hope to a slave 
dealer; the princess buys Hope on the hoof 
because she is madly in love—though not 
with Bob; and Crosby is haunted by his 
pal’s deceased Aunt Lucy (played by Hope 
with wig, spectacles, and spinsterish sim- 
per). That just gives you a rough idea. 
The rest of the spontaneous combustion 
that passes for plot is a wild mixture of old 
gags and new; of desert sheiks, sultry sul- 
tanas, and pleasant songs. Not to mention 
a number of scandalized camels: “This is 
the screwiest picture I’ve ever been in,” 
comments the more critical of the herd— 
and with considerable justice. 





Nazi Honeymoon 


First Leo McCarey fractured his skull in 
an automobile accident. That kept the 
Academy-award winning director of “The 
Awful Truth” inactive from November 
1939 until the following July. Then he con- 
tracted to make a picture for Howard 
Hughes, and Louella Parsons predicted 
that “these two brilliant young men will 
get along like a house afire.” There was a 
blaze all right, but it flared up from bitter 
esthetic bickering and prolonged legal 
sniping that kept McCarey out of action 
until RKO-Radio helped the director settle 
his contract last March. 


Although it has been more than two 
years since McCarey worked at his job, his 
current “Once Upon a Honeymoon” den. 
onstrates that he is still one of Holly. 
wood’s great comedy directors. Evidently 
he thought it necessary to make a film that 
reflected current events; at the same time, 
he felt that the events could use a little 
comedy relief. The result is probably 4 
screen hit, but the attempt to play for both 
laughs and significance against a terrifying 
background of Nazi aggression is, on the 
whole, a little disappointing. 

Sheridan Gibney’s screen play begins in 
Vienna just before the Anschluss, where a 
former strip teaser from Brooklyn (Ginger 
Rogers) , by dint of acting like her hoity- 
toity idea of a Philadelphia debutante, gets 
herself engaged to one Baron von Luber 
(Walter Slezak) . For reasons ‘not entirely 
political, a peripatetic American corre- 
spondent (Cary Grant) tries to warn the 
gold-digging Katie O’Hara that her titled 
boy friend is one of Hitler’s advance agents 
of doom. Failing to stop the marriage, he 
tags along on the honeymoon, convinces 
Katie in devastated Poland, and escapes 
with her through one invaded country after 
another to more trouble in occupied 
France. 

For a story that follows Hitler’s brutal 
swath through Europe, this one’ has less 
action than you'd expect and more chit- 
chat than is good for the dramatic theme. 
Even so, McCarey does remarkably well 
with the uninspired story at hand, par- 
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ticularly when calling on Grant’s and Miss 
Rogers’s acknowledged gift for deft come- 
dy. The supporting cast is excellent, with 
Walter Slezak (Austrian-born singer, ac- 
tor, and son of Leo Slezak, former Metro- 
politan opera star) putting Broadway be- 
hind him with his successful Hollywood 
debut as the unfortunate Luber. 














RELIGION 


Church Canvass 


Last fall the 28 churches and syna- 
gogues of Newton, Mass., set out to prove 
the axiom that one big stone makes a 
bigger splash than a lot of little ones. 
Adopting the slogan of “keep the bells 
ringing,” they pooled their pleas for con- 
tributions by jointly asking each church- 
goer to contribute directly to his own 
church and solely for its support. The re- 
sults were breath taking: collectively, the 
churches in the town of 69,873 population 
topped the total of any previous year by 
$15,000. Similar campaigns followed in 
Medina, Ohio, and in Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
with equal financial success. 

Amazed religious leaders pondered these 
results. If the system of a joint appeal for 
individual church support worked on a 
community scale, why wouldn’t it do 
equally as well on a national basis? They 
won’t have to wait much longer to find 
the answer to their question. For this 
week the first nationwide United Church 
Canvass slipped into high gear in 1,000 
cities and towns about the country. 





The first phase of the campaign (which | 


lasts through Dec. 6) was launched on 
Sunday by ex-President Herbert Hoover 
in a radio address over a Columbia Broad- 
casting System coast-to-coast netwerk. By 
the end of the campaign’s second phase 
(which runs from Feb. 21 to March 14), 
the sixteen religious groups which are par- 
ticipating should have raised within their 
own churches more than $600,000,000 to 
support their own parishes. 

Behind the drive is a National Spon- 
sors’ Committee of 51, composed of such 
leaders in religion, business, education, 
and other fields as Supreme Court Justice 
Owen J. Roberts, Dr. Charles Seymour, 
president of Yale University, Wendell L. 
Willkie, and William Green, AFL presi- 
dent. As they see it, “the time has come 
when we Americans must recapture our 
religious faith and fervor.” 





Hosanna 


Bishop Frank H. Rice has been doing 
unusual things ever since 1923, when he 
founded the now legally established and 


‘ recognized Liberal Church of Denver. Last 


week he told his parishioners that, to bring 
God closer to our side, they will henceforth 
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* A MESSAGE TO MEN NOW IN COLLEGE 


One-thing is certain: The future is going to be very different. 


Now, as you finish your training, many of you with your war 
participation fully determined, the future of peacetime seems 
very remote. 


It is a bridge we’re all going to have to cross when we come 
to it. Nobody knows exactly what it will look like. But we do 
know that what lies on the other side will be largely what all of 
us together make it. 

Even now, responsible men in industry are thinking how to 
make jobs for the men coming back from the services, and for 
the men now in war applications. It will be done by dreaming 
up new things to make, and new ways to make old things better. 

This 1s being done by a combination of imagination and 
engineering, industry by industry. Here at Alcoa Aluminum we 
call it Imagineering. It is the thing that made our company the 
leader in its industry—that got aluminum ready to do the great 


-job it is doing in this war. All our people practice Imagineering, 


as second nature, whether they are called engineers, or salesmen, 
or production men, or research men. 

The future isn’t going to be made out of laws, or pacts, or 
political shibboleths. The only kind of future worth having will 
come out of freedom to produce, and out of the Imagineering of 
men who make the things that civilization rests on. 


If we could go back to college again, we would get ready to be 
an Imagineer, in whatever particular field our interests lay. The 
opportunity for young men with imagination is going to be 
unparalleled. 

Aluminum Company of America, 1979 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


A PARENTHETICAL ASIDE: FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


¢ This message is printed by Aluminum Company of 
America to help people to understand what we do and 
what sort of men make aluminum grow in usefulness. 
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recite this amended ending to the Lord’s 
Prayer: “For thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, forever. Praise the 
Lord and pass the ammunition. Amen.” 





Soldier Gospelers 


About a year ago members of a rural 
church near Junction City, Kan., invited 
the Rev. Arthur Coole to take part in one 
of their services. Since he was “soldiers’ 
pastor” at Junction City, adjacent to Fort 
Riley, and director of Army camp work of 
the Kansas Methodist conference, he was 
asked to bring with him a couple of sol- 
diers, who perhaps might make brief talks, 
too. 

The soldiers did address the parishioners, 
and thereby they started something. Soon 
so many neighboring congregations were 
asking the servicemen to visit their 
churches and repeat the simple, straight- 
forward talks on Christian life in the Army 
that the ex-missionary te. China had to 
enroll more soldiers to meet the demand. 

Now 29 husky, typical Americans in 
khaki make up Mr. Coole’s informal, non- 
sectarian troupe of preachers called the 
Gospel Team. Only once did their evange- 
listic name prove misleading: one commu- 
nity, thinking it must connote a group of 
“wicked” men who had “seen the light,” 
awaited them with foreboding but per- 
suaded one brave church member to in- 
vite them to dinner in advance. After the 
others saw and heard them, however, 
everybody else invited them too. For the 
gospelers turned out to be normal laymen, 
and were, as Coole enthuses, “swell fel- 
lows, all of them.” And the fact that some 
have decided to enter the ministry after 
the war hasn’t changed them: every in- 
vitation but one has been unsolicited. The 
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exception was a request of one of the 
troupe that they preach in his girl friend’s 
home town. 

Last week the team reviewed its first 
year’s record: Its members had visited 50 
communities within a 230-mile radius of 
the fort, making few repeats for lack of 
time. They were booked solid for three 
months in advance. They had baptized a 
Chinese cavalry officer attached as an ob- 
server to a Fort Riley unit. And, instead of 
giving brief talks, the soldier preachers 
often conduct entire services themselves. 

While Army duties necessarily confine 
some of the 29 to camp, on Sundays, ordi- 
narily six or seven get leave to motor in 
Mr. Coole’s car to the church of the week. 
There a typical team would divide up a 
typical service in this fashion: Lt. William 
Huggard, formerly with the New York Life 
Insurance Co., might be at the organ to 
play the prelude and the postlude. Cor- 
poral-Technician Earl Cole, a coal miner’s 
son and a printer by trade, would issue the 
call to worship. Corporal-Technician Fred 
Kennedy, onetime member of the Orange- 
town, N.Y., police force, would read the 
Scripture. Sergeant-Technician Theodore 
Johnson, ex-ski instructor, would preach 
the sermon. 

The servicemen owe their popularity 
with congregations to their sermon’s simple 
presentation of the Selectee’s life from in- 
duction to battlefield. They emphasize that 
though military life is a tough and worldly 
business, nevertheless soldiers lean heavily 
on Christian faith to see them through 
difficulties, that out of the horrors of war 
can be developed finer characters to make 
a better world. As a result, more than one 
mother has told the team she is able to 
face the future with greater courage. In 
other words, the soldiers are engaged in the 
turnabout task of boosting civilian morale. 





RADIO 


McClintock of Mutual 


The Mutual Broadcasting System broke 
an eight-year precedent last week when it 
announced the appointment of its first paid 
president. The job went to Miller McClin. 
tock, a native of Nebraska, Harvard Ph.D,, 
and known in advertising for his work as 
executive director of the Advertising 
Council. 

Until McClintock was made the net. 
work’s first chief with authority, operation 
and policymaking of Mutual, as its name 
implies, was handled by the stockholders 
themselves—owners of the component re. 
gional networks and stations. McClintock 
succeeds W. E. Macfarlane, business man- 
ager of The Chicago Tribune and manag. 
ing director of that paper’s station, WGN, 
who had the title but took no pay as chain 
president. Most of the executive work fell 
on the shoulders of Fred Weber, who con- 
tinues for the present as the network’s 
general manager. 

When he takes over next month, the 48- 
year-old McClintock will be starting his 
radio career on a top rung of the ladder. 
But he face: several long-standing prob- 
lems. First, WGN, WOR in New York, 
and the Don Lee Network on the Pacific 
Coast each hold 25 of the 1281 shares of 
Mutual’s stock and don’t always agree 
among themselves on chain affairs. Mc- 
Clintock will have to referee their squab- 
bles as well as look out for the interests 
of the smaller stockholders.* Second, he 
will have to overcome the network’s chief 
handicap: competing chains have first 
claim on the time of many stations with 
which Mutual has contracts. And third, 
he will have to find ways in which to over- 
come the lack of first-rate stations in some 
vital areas. 

But there’s a bright side to McClintock’s 





job. The stockholders’ decision to hire him 


came about with the realization that the 
network’s volume of business this year in- 
creased 45.8 per cent over 1941, with 
Mutual now operating through 207 stations 
—the largest number ever hooked up in a 
single network. 





ABA’s. End 


On Oct. 8 representatives of some of the 
nation’s smaller stations announced they 
were setting up the American Broadcasters 
Association—frankly a potential rival to 
the powerful National Association of 
Broadcasters. In the ensuing weeks the 
ABA circularized all stations, asking if they 
—and particularly the independents among 
them—felt they were getting strong and 


*Smaller stockholders: United Broadcasting 
System, Cleveland; WFBR, Baltimore; WCAE, 
Pittsburgh; WGR, Buffalo; Yankee Network, 
New England; CKLW, Windsor-Detroit; and 
WKRC, Cincinnati. : 
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forceful representation in Washington from 
the NAB. Last week directors of the new 
association met briefly in Chicago, then is- 
sued a short statement. Replies to their 
circular letter were inconclusive; apparent- 
ly most of the stations were satisfied with 
the service the older NAB was giving them; 
and “in view of these conclusions, the di- 
rectors voted to discontinue” the newer 
organization. 








SCIENCE 


Blood Pressure Reducer 


Chemicals obtained from casein, an ordi- 
nary protein in milk, have proved highly 
beneficial in treating malignant hyperten- 
sion, a form of high blood pressure so in- 
tense that it causes blindness. This find- 
ing, based on what are still entirely ex- 
perimental treatments, was reported last 
fortnight by Dr. Myron Prinzmetal of Los 
Angeles to a San Francisco medical sym- 
posium. His research, involving the co- 
operation of some twenty human “guinea 
pigs,” was conducted in Los Angeles at the 
University of Southern California and at 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital. 

One patient was a 36-year-old victim 
who, with a pressure considerably over 
200, scarcely could see his hands before 
his face. After four injections of the milk- 
derived chemicals, said Dr. Prinzmetal, 
the man’s pressure dropped to 130 over 
80—virtually normal for someone of his 
age and physical make-up. Soon his eye- 
sight returned to a ‘point where, with 
some difficulty, he could read a few lines 
in @ newspaper. Eventually he left the 
hospital and resumed his regular work. 

Relating similar startling improvements 
among other of the experimental patients, 
Dr. Prinzmetal emphasized that 100 per 
cent success was not attained and warned 
that the treatment is unlikely to benefit 
victims of ordinary high blood pressure. 
The doctor also pointed out that the 
chemical mixture causes pain when in- 
jected and so must be administered with 
the aid of a local anesthetic. 
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Cold-Water Shave 


Men have argued for centuries about the 
best method of scraping hair from their 
chins, but Peter N. Peters was so sure of 
the superiority of his own pet technique 
that he patented it. A New York engineer 
employed by Western Electric, he has 
spent twenty years on his hobby of con- 
verting shaving from a hit-or-miss art into 
an exact science. United States Patent No. 
2298508, issued to him Oct. 13, has no 
commercial value, since anyone can safely 
infringe it.in the privacy of a bathroom. 
But Peters feels the expense of three 
years of legal effort are well rewarded when 
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TUNE IN SUNDAYS 
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G HELL pouring off the production 
lines in scores of America’s muni- 
tions plants gives the right answer to 
Axis “global grabbing.” 


Designed specifically for the handling 
of shell, special conveyors were devel- 
oped by Standard engineers in response 


to an immediate need of American mu- 
nitions makers. Just as they have always 
designed conveyors for new and better 
ways of handling peacetime products, 
Standard engineers met the emergency 
without hesitation, drawing upon their 
long experience — their thorough fa- 
miliarity with industrial handling needs. 


If you are producing war material or 
other products considered necessary to 
the war effort, find out what Standard 
Conveyors can do to step up produc- 
tion in your plant. Write for full in- 
formation and copy of “Conveyors b 
Standard” — NW-11 a valuable band- 
book on conveying methods. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Peter Peters puffed a patent process for paring pusses 


he can confound hecklers by waving the 
patent certificate under their noses. 

He is especially pleased when he can 
flaunt the certificate before a barber who 
argues that the hotter the water the better 
the shave. For the unique requirement of 
the Peters method is to keep the face 
chilled and the razor piping hot. 

Pointing to a page of sketches in his 
certificate, Peters explains that hot. lather 
dilates blood vessels, making the skin so 
flabby that it can’t anchor hairs firmly. 
As a result hairs are bent instead of being 
cut, or are cut at an angle that pro- 
duces a painful pulling sensation. Cold- 
water lathering, on the other hand, hardens 
the skin and anchors hairs upright for easy 
cutting. But a hot razor is essential, be- 
cause heat is needed to make hair suffi- 
ciently tender for shearing, and a hot razor 
applies that heat at just the critical mo- 
ment for painless cutting. 

“Tf all daily shavers realized they are 


~ condemned to waste from six months to a 


year of their lives denuding their chins, 
more of them would see the wisdom of 
giving my patented system a try,” says 
Peters, and details its steps: (1) Wash the 
face with warm water and soap. (2) Using 
only cold water, work up a lather. (3) 
Scald the razor head in hot water and 
keep it hot while shaving. (4) Stretch the 
skin by making faces. (5) Shave with 
short, rapid strokes to heat the hair with- 
out heating the skin. 

Now that the War Production Board 
has announced that fewer safety-razor 
blades will be produced, Peters thinks pub- 
licity is especially in order for his method. 
For besides easing shaving, he says it will 
make blades go twice as far, especially if 
blades are meticulously cleaned and dried 
after each operation. And they will go 
three times as far if they are honed on 
the oily palm of the human hand. 








MUSIC 


Blues in the Night 


It is 12:45 a.m. in New York, and the 
house lights at La Vie Parisienne are low- 
ering for what Dorothy Kilgallen of The 
Journal-American calls “the best 45 min- 
utes of entertainment in New York.” 
With the room in blackness, a spotlight 
burns down to the red glow of a setting 
sun, silhouetting two figures against the 
unrelieved backdrop of a closed Venetian 
blind. The man with the guitar sits at the 
foot of the small stage and strums the ace 
companiments. The woman sings: 





There is a house in New Orleans 
They call the Rising Sun, 


The voice is full of the deep-throated de 
spair that made it famous. 


And it’s been the ruin 
Of a many poor girl 
And me, oh God, for one. 


The singer is Libby Holman, whose 
“Moanin’ Low” was the sensation of 1929; 
whose “Body and Soul” in 1980 made that 
torch song a frustrated echo of the 20s, 


‘But the blues notes that are now jamming 


the 52nd Street night spot so that Arthur 
Lesser, its owner, wonders each night 
where he can find room even for a midget, 
are not from today’s Tin Pan Alley. “The 
House of the Rising Sun,” “Good Mornin’ 
Blues,” “Hard Trav'lin’s,” ‘“Han’some, 
Winsome Johnny,” and Miss Holman’s 
other selections are the folk songs our owl 
forefathers used to sing—misery blues 
from the Negro, a ballad brought over by 
the Scots, a hillbilly tune from the Smok- 
ies. 
For Miss Holman, these early-American 
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blues mean a break from musicals which 
Broadway said she couldn’t make. She 
became interested in the folk airs about a 
year ago, and finally managed to persuade 
her Negro accompanist, Josh White, to 
teach them to her. White, one of the 
best-known guitar interpreters of every 
type of Negro song, at first was skeptical 
that a white woman could get the “feel” 
of his race’s musical hallmarks. So were 


many others—until Miss Holman’s pre- 


miere on Oct. 22. “We never dreamed,” 
wrote Malcolm Johnson in The Sun, “that 
we'd ever hear any white person sing these 
gongs in the electrifying way this new, 
this more dynamic Libby Holman sings 
them.” The result is not only a mob scene 
at Miss Holman’s sole appearance each 
night, but if that man at the next table 
looks strangely like Alfred Wallenstein, 
Nathan Milstein, Efrem Kurtz, or Sam 
Barlow, it probably is, for the long-haired 
musical gentry have been coming in sur- 
prising numbers. 
Although the airs seem simple, they are 
actually as tricky as any operatic aria and 
need as much rehearsing. Each phrase must 
be gone over and over before Miss Hol- 
man and White are satisfied that they 
have produced the right kind of back- 
porch naturalness. “I broke them over my 
own back till I got them the way I 
wanted,” she says. “Whether you’d say 
that I sing them colored or white or just 
Libby Holman I don’t know.” 
Presentation is also difficult, because the 
songs are so intimate and informal. That’s 
why La Vie Parisienne was chosen, for its 


Libby Holman fills La Vie Parisienne with misery blues 


main room is small and seats only about 
85 people. In this setting, Miss Holman 
gives forth, apparently without a care in 
the world because, she says. “They’re the 
kind of songs you have to sing without 
thinking about.” 





RECORD WEEK 


Guiazounov: OVERTURE ON GREEK 
Tuemes, No. 1. Dimitri Mitropoulos and 
the Minneapolis Symphony. Columbia. 
Two 12-inch records in album, $2.50. 
Greek meets Greek through a Russian 
composer. A first recording which Mitro- 
poulos delivers with splendid fervor. 


Mozart Artas Sune sy Lity Pons. 
With Bruno Walter and orchestra (un- 
named). Columbia. Three 10-inch records 
in album, $2.75. Least effective of the 
French coloratura’s many recent albums. 
The Queen of the Night’s aria from “The 
Magic Flute” leads Miss Pons into espe- 
cially deep vocal waters—and the language 
mixup of two German arias sung in French 
and one in Italian doesn’t help her. 


Favorite Soncs From Famous Must- 
cas. Dorothy Kirsten, Felix Knight, and 
Victor “First Nighter” Orchestra and Cho- 
rus. Victor. Four 10-inch records in album, 
$2.50. The record debut of the rising young 
opera star, Dorothy Kirsten (NEWSWEEK, 
May 25). All the old favorites from such 
classics as “The Chocolate Soldier,” “May- 
time,” and “Naughty Marietta.” Fine for 
those do-you-remember evenings. 
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A Kaywoodie Pipe is a fine thing to 
have, now:—it’s made of true Mediter- 
ranean briar (Erica Arborea) used in the 
world’s best smoking Pipes for over 100 
years. Kaywoodie Pipes will never be 
made of pine or maple, with artificial 
graining put on them. This, alone, makes 
them unusual these days. You can depend 
on these well-seasoned briars to yield a 
most satisfying, pleasant smoke—relax- 
ing, meditative and helpful. “In time of 
war, there’s peace in a pipe’ Kaywoodie 
Briar, being the oldest and best, will last 
longer, too. $3.50 to $100. at all dealers, 


The pipe in this picture is a 
**Curved’’ shape Super Grain Kaywoodie, $5 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
NEW YORK and LONDON 


In New York . . . 630 Fifth Avenve 


~KAYWOODIE. 
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EDUCATION 


Women’s Colleges and War 


The country’s colleges are already work- 
ing overtime to fit male students for war 
service (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 7, Nov. 9). Last 
week they laid large-scale plans to train 
their women undergraduates to be more 
useful to the war effort. 

In the first nationwide conference of its 
kind, held at Chicago under the sponsor- 
ship of Northwestern University, repre- 
sentatives of 110 women’s colleges and co- 
educational institutions met with leading 
industrialists and businessmen and officers 
of the WAACs and WAVES. The blunt 
give-and-take discussions ripped apart the 
whole fabric of higher education for wom- 
en as it stands today and set up an experi- 
mental framework for war training that 
would astonish the founders of many of 
America’s women’s colleges. The proposals 
dealt with training in three broad fields: 


ARMED Services: The WAACs and 
WAVES do not want girls to quit college 
to join up. Not yet, at any rate. They do 
want them to have more science, more 
technical training (especially in radio and 
communications) , more mathematics, more 
home economics. And if they get physical 
conditioning as well, they'll be better fitted 
for jobs that often involve long hours at 
fatiguing tasks. ie 





Inpustry: Women have already made 
good on industry’s assembly lines and in 
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jobs that call for accuracy and patieng. 
But their working scope is larger. The 
should be fitted to take over Supervisory 
jobs (office manager, production manage 
mechanical superintendent), to work g 
chemistry, engineering, draftsmanship, 
Above all, the educated woman must lean 
that a college degree no longer guarantee, 
her a good manicure. She must be willing 
to get her hands dirty in industry. 


Community Services: The need fe 
nurses, nurses’ aides, welfare worker, 
dentists, doctors, and teachers will becom 
acute unless women are trained to fill the 
gaps caused by military requirements, 

That a major upheaval is needed ty 
adapt college curricula to these new ends 
was made plain by Dean Alice Lloyd of 
Michigan, who summed up for the critics 
of women’s education as it is. During the 
past 25 years, said Miss Lloyd, célleges 
have neglected to train their women: “to 
face what is difficult and to take orders,” 
have slighted vocational guidance, and 
failed to encourage them to take mathe. 
matics, science, and specialized courses, 

As a first heave in the new direction, 
the conferring institutions will experiment 
with courses in the three war fields, using 
the American Council of Education as a 
clearinghouse for developments. Libera 
arts will be played down while the wa 
lasts, and perhaps longer. As Dean Fred 
D. Fagg of Northwestern put it, fine arts 
will always be needed, but in the strange 
world ahead women’s education won't 
need quite so much of them. 
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Tempest im a Pop Bottle: This picture shows the end of a chapter 


in the latest dry drive. Four Oklahoma scrap-collecting champs won the right 
to be guests of honor when Mrs. Will Rogers, widow of the state’s favorite son, 
christened a Liberty ship in Baltimore Nov. 8. The WCTU kicked: champagne 
shouldn’t be used before kids, even to wet a ship’s nose. Then seamen squawked: 
by tradition, a ship baptized with any other fluid wasn’t safe to sail on. The 
WPB settled the fuss. Mrs. Rogers used champagne. 
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Nugent watches Hepburn emote without love at Sherling Oliver 





THEATER 


Barry Go Bragh 


Three seasons ago the Theater Guild 
starred Katharine Hepburn in a Philip 
Barry play and came up with that solid 
hit, “The Philadelphia Story.” Shrewdly, 
the Guild plays the lucky combination 
again in “Without Love.” In its thirteen- 
week pre-Broadway tour last spring, the 
new comedy drew capacity houses in eight 
of the Guild’s important subscription 
cities. Although it is likely to repeat that 
success on Broadway, this is an unsatis- 
‘factory play distinguished chiefly for its 
‘ east, production, and only very occasional 
* flashes of the Barry wit and perception. 
_ Set in the Washington home of the late 

Senator Coe, “Without Love” presents 

Miss Hepburn and Elliott Nugent, a pair 
_ of chance acquaintances, who are pleased 
to discover that neither ever expects to 
love again. Jamie Coe is a young widow 
~ whose brief marriage was so perfect that 
she can’t imagine a repeat performance. 
Patrick Jamieson is a fervid young econ- 
omist and prophetic observer of interna- 
tional skulduggeries (as of spring, 1940), 
who was jilted once and remains quite 
bitter about it. So Jamie and Patrick enter 
on a marriage of convenience—one in 
which the tender passion is to be replaced 
by real understanding and mutual assist- 
ance. Anyone who can’t immediately 
-knock that platonic utopia into a cocked 
hat just hasn’t been to enough movies. 

“Without Love” stands as a custom- 
built vehicle for Miss Hepburn that gives 





her a chance to run an interesting, if lim- 
ited, gamut from repressed New England 
Cinderella to vivid reawakened beauty de- 
termined to get her man. Elliott Nugent, 
as usual, gives a forthright, intelligent 
characterization as the crusading Patrick, 
and Audrey Christie is amusing and ap- 
pealing as a capital career girl. 


The Guild’s Tree 


By way of demonstrating its vigor at the 
ripe old age of 25, the Theater Guild for 
the first time in its history gave Broadway 
two new productions in the same week. 
Unlike “Without Love,” however, the sec- 
ond play will appeal to only a limited 
audience. “Mr. Sycamore”—adapted by 
Ketti Frings from Robert Ayres’s excellent 
short story—is an attenuated fantasy con- 
cerning a small-town postman who views 
his monotonous round and a bickering 
world with distaste and decides to will him- 
self into becoming a tree. And he does just 
that, after planting his feet in his own 
back yard and putting his philosophical 
mind to work on the metamorphosis. 

While the Guild is to be commended for 
striking off the beaten path, the substance 
of “Mr. Sycamore” isn’t sufficient for a full 
evening in the theater. John Gwilt takes 
almost all the two acts before he achieves 
full leaf as a fine sycamore, and the bucolic 
whimsies and philosophy contributed by 
him, his patient wife, and wondering neigh- 
bors aren’t enough to save the play from 
lack of imagination and point that borders 
on dullness. : 

Stuart Erwin (making his Broadway 
debut) rises above the physical limitations 
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Interesting! : 
Watch for radio use in the war news — youll 
find it in the air — on the ground — and at homed 


ITHOUT radio, the movement 

W of war would still be anchored 

by telephone lines—the physical hazards 
of the courier and visual signals. 

Now war moves swiftly over the whole 
face of the earth—instantaneous radio 
communication thru the ether instead of 
over copper wires has blasted the bar- 
riers of space and time. ‘ 

So today all our radio production cen- 
ters on war use. 

But what of tomorrow—what effect will 
this have upon the future—after victory? 

One thing is certain—it will revolu- 
tionize and speed the great new future 
form of transportation. | 

Radio has never been universally neces- 
sary in transportation before. In auto- 
mobiles—on trains—it has been enter- 
tainment—in boats it has been a great 
aid but not an essential. | 

But today for the future, in that t, 
new universal transportation that is form- 
ing itself—the airplane—radio is essen- 
tial as the engine itself. . 

And—mark this well—airplanes and 
radio are two of the four great industries 
destined to lead this country back to busi- 
ness normalcy after the peace is won. 





ideas “‘brand new" when Zenith “‘first’’ 
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production of the Cae we know—radio—exclusively 
radio. We are progress 











—a Zenith Radio Dealer near you fs giving rell- 
able service on all radios —regardiess of make. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION—CHICAGO 


RADIO PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


BUY BONDS & STAMPS NOW 
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Nome of our busiest 
people you never see 





Yes, “below decks” at thie St. Regis 
is another world that guests hardly 
expect and rarely see. 


A world teeming with activity or alert 
for action—a world which assures 
that life at the St. Regis goes on— 
ever so smoothly. 





Step down to our basement and you 
would find a fully equipped electrical 
shop with a staff who can arrange 
the lighting of your room as skilfully 
as they handle the lights for the fa- 
mous Iridium Room. A cabinetry shop 
whose maestro can—and does—turn 
a splat with the skill of a Hepple- 
white. He mothers the many collec- 
tors’ pieces that add charm and 
distinction to our rooms. 





A plumbing shop, a carpentry shop, 
a sheet metal shop—and, of course, 
a huge modern laundry, where your 
finest silks and linens are laundered 
to perfection by hand. 


These are a few of the hidden services 
of a great hotel. And because they— 
like the service upstairs—are_per- 
formed with exceptional skill by ex- 
ceptional people, we believe that you 
will continue to find life at the St. 
Regis completely delightful. 


St Reqis 


FIFTH AVE. AT 55th STREET © NEW YORK 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
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of a role that keeps him standing around 
with his feet in a hole, to give a fine per- 
formance as John Gwilt; Lillian Gish as his 
wife, is equally good in a much briefer role; 
and John Philliber, Enid Markey, Russell 
Collins, and Otto Hulett are amusing 
enough as townsfolk brought up to believe 
that only God could make a tree. 








BOOKS 


Two for Escape 





As a reaction from the war books mo- 
nopolizing best-seller lists, that literary 
Sears Roebuck, the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, has chosen for December distribu- 
tion a dual selection frankly. intended for 
escapists. Both are autobiographical; both 
are written by women, and both should 
find their best audience on the distaff 
side. 


We Took To THE Woops is the story of 
Louise Dickinson, an English teacher, who 
eight years ago went on a canoe trip in 
the northwesternmost corner of Maine. 
Among the many lakes which form “a 
giant staircase to the sea,” she and her 


friends came upon a man splitting kindling 





in front of his lonely house. After that 
chance encounter, Ralph Rich—The Man 
—wooed Miss Dickinson from Boston and 
won her for Maine. 

Since then the Riches have lived in the 
house on Rapid River, which drops 185 
feet in 3 miles. For company, they have 
had Gerrish, more kindred spirit than hired 
help, and later Kyak, the Siberian husky, 
Tom the tough Tomcat—and Rufus. Ru- 
fus, the Riches’ boy, arrived in winter 
without help from the outside, the day 
after Louise joined the fun on the sliding 
pond. Like everything else, the Riches 
took Rufus in their’ primitive stride. 

Each season has brought them plenty 
to do: overhauling the four cars (Ralph 
has motor-mania) , raising a vegetable gar- 
den, watching the lumberjacks, knitting, 
butchering and preserving deer meat, 
hunting, fishing, cutting ‘ice, reading mail- 
order catalogues, sugaring, berry picking, 
tying flies, pulling porcupine quills from 
inquisitive dogs, letter writing, and pro- 
fessional writing for the paying outside. 

For all their roughing it, the Riches 
have had fun living the hard way. A win- 
try visit to the outhouse is the “supreme 
test of fortitude,” but they laugh them- 
selves sick at the “sports” who exchange 
cement for soil in a brief guided hunting 


From “We took to the Woods” (Lippincott) 


Bathing Dinah is only one of M rs. Rich’s chores; Rufus bosses the job 
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From “Our Hearts Were Young and Gag’’ (Dodd, Mead) 
Safety pockets were the thing when 
Skinner and Kimbrough traveled 


trip back to Nature. They are content. If 
they had a million, it would be difficult to 
decide, as Ralph put it, “whether a bath- 
room or a new roof for the woodshed 
comes first.” 

Early this year, Mrs. Rich left her home 
briefly to have her second child—a girl 
whom they. named Dinah. Then Dinah 
was taken to the woods, doubling the little 
Riches in Maine. (We Took TO THE 
Woops. By Louise Dickinson Rich, 322 
pages. Photographs. Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia. $2.75). 


Our Hearts Were Youne anp Gay is a 
light-hearted-and-headed account of the 
European trip Cornelia Otis Skinner and 
Emily Kimbrough took in the early 20s, 
when the two were in their late teens— 
long before Cornelia had become a suc- 
cessful monologist and Emily managing 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Pardon their girlish laughter, but they 
had fun. The Montcalm grounded before 
it left Canadian waters, and they had to 
transfer to the Empress of France. Emily 
nearly drowned a man by throwing him a 
deck chair when he fell overboard. Cor- 
nelia, who alternately looked like Theda 
Bara and little Cornelia, took the sea 
voyage as an opportunity to get the 
measles. Burdened by “safety pockets” 
for valuables under their petticoats, the 
girls gasped at the Eiffel Tower, studied 
with actors of the Comédie Francaise, 
learned about sex from art museums, and 
were attacked by those bugs indigenous 
to Parisian beds. 

It was a glorious first time on their own. 
As they tell it, they recapture the long- 
ago-and-far-away mood. Though some of 
the nostalgia is slow moving, the hilarious 
incidents compensate for it. Those were 
the days when not only their hearts, but 
the world’s, were young and gay. (Our 
Hearts Were Youna anp Gay. By Cor- 


- neha Otis Skinner and Emily Kimbrough. 


247 pages. Drawings by Alajdlov. Dodd, 
Mead, New York. $2.50.) 
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‘Good Intentions’ 


Comment on Oapen Nasn’s Goop In- 
TENTIONS. 180 pages. Little, Brown, Bos- 
ton. $2): 


Comes Ogden Nash 
With sly and rash 
Rhymes outrageous 
In one eighty pages 
Of nonsense verse. 
The best are terse. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Dust Tracks on A Roan. By Zora Neale 
Hurston. 294 pages. Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia. $3. An informal autobiography of the 
Negro anthropologist and writer from her 
birth in the all-Negro community of Ea- 
tonville, Fla., through her education at 
Morgan, Howard, and Barnard, and re- 
search among the primitives of her race. 
Her rich language churns with smooth 
charm; without pausing for breath she can 
report how a Southern child tells off some- 
one as a “mullet-headed, mule-eared, wall- 
eyed, hog-nosed, ’gator-faced . . . knock- 
kneed, razor-legged, box-ankled, shovel- 
footed, unmated so-and-so.” 


On Native Grounps. By Alfred Kazin. 
541 pages. Index. Reynal & Hitchcock, 
New York. $3.75. Discussing fiction writ- 
ers, critics, philosophers, and scholars, Ka- 
zin describes 50 years of American prose 
literature from its first progress toward 
realism to its current intensive examina- 
tion of America. A good deal of our char- 
acter as a nation is elucidated in this book 
which establishes its 27-year-old author 
among top-ranking critics. 


Reprisat. By Ethel Vance. 334 pages. 
Little, Brown, Boston. $2.50. With far less 
dramatic material than she had for “Es- 
cape,” Miss Vance does the best she can 
with the story of a Brittany family sus- 
pected both by Nazi authorities and each 
other. A credible but unimportant novel. 


Tue Army Lire. By Pvt. E. J. Kahn 
Jr. 154 pages. Simon & Schuster, New 
York. $1.75. The metamorphosis of an in- 
dividual into a khaki-clad member of 
Uncle Sam’s armed forces. Recently of 
The New Yorker staff, Kahn is inevitably 
to be compared with Marion Hargrove of 
the best-selling “See Here, Private Har- 
grove.” The answer: Kahn dishes out more 
day-by-day detail of Army life and less 
whimsy, and his humor ripples rather than 
bounces through his narrative. 


Tuororare. By Christopher Morley. 
496 pages. Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
$2.75. This is a novel about a boy re- 
moved from Victoria’s England to the 
United States. Admirers of “Thunder on 
the Left” will relish Morley’s felicitous 
notations of children’s concerns, but even 
they may feel that his delightful phrases 


don’t make up for lack of plot. 





Uncle Sam * * x 
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Wouldn’t this be a good timeto con- 
sider a change from metal address 
plates to the non-metallic Elliott 
Address Cards in which the addresses 
are typewriter-stenciled with any 
standard typewriter? 


Elliott address cards can be pur- 





chased by any one without pri- 
orities of any sort. 








THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Write today on your business letter- 
head for new, free copy of Elliott 
Addressing Machines in War Work— 
certified case reports of how the 
Elliott System saves priceless time 
in war plants. 
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catch up with a new lease 
on life...in SUNNY, DRY 


TUCSON 


Take time out to relax °Excellent private 
in the soothing warmth comecas dole « 
of Tucson—America’s 500 miles inland 
healthiest winter resort. *Nearby Old Mexi- 
Its tonic, dry desert air aubbene spore 
works marvels. Come Modern sanatoria 
to rest or play — refresh : 
yourself in Tucson! 
Fill out coupon today. 
Reservations advisahle. 
TUCSON Sucsabece CLIMATE cus | 
4244-8 Rialto, TUCSON, Arizona 
+x Pleasesend me Mriprive booklet. 
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The Football Parade 


‘For 38 years, Notre Dame and Mich- 
igan acted like a couple of jealous, huffy 
dowagers. Social leaders of the Midwest 
gridiron set, they gave plenty of outsiders 
a tumble but never so much as spoke to 
each other. But last Saturday, to the joy 
of football fans throughout the nation, they 
reverted to type and sprang delightedly at 
each other’s throats like a couple of wash- 
erwomen on a pre-Sunday souse. 

The three-decade snoot-making bout be- 
gan with the cancellation of the 1910 game 
over a question of eligibility. The Notre 
Dame team was already on the way to 
Ann Arbor to try to repeat its victory of 
1909—first in a nine-game series stretch- 
ing back to 1887—when the game was 
called off. From that day forward for 
many years, the mention of Notre Dame 
within earshot of Michigan Athletic Di- 
rector Fielding H. (Hurry-Up) Yost 
brought an immediate 10-degree drop in 
the temperature. It was a great conven- 
ience on hot days. 

But long before last week’s game, Yost 
had forgiven and forgotten. He was, he 
told Newsweek last week, chiefly instru- 
mental in rescheduling Notre Dame. 
Scrambling a couple of metaphors with all 
his old-time skill, he said: “Let sleeping 
dogs lie. It’s water under the bridge.” 





Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 


WEEK END NOV. 2] 


Fordham over Missouri* 
Detroit over Arkansas 

Army over Princeton 

Harvard over Yale 

Columbia over Dartmouth 

Penn State over Pittsburgh 
Boston College over Boston U.**® 
Temple over Oklahoma 

Georgia over Auburn 

Georgia Tech over Florida 
Tennessee over Kentucky 
North Carolina over Virginia 
Alabama over Vanderbilt 

Duke over North Carolina State 
Michigan over Ohio State 
Minnesota over Wisconsin 

Notre Dame over Northwestern 
Great Lakes over Illinois 
Indiana over Purdue 

Iowa Pre-Flight over Nebraska 
Baylor over Southern Methodist 
. Rice over Texas Christian 
U.C.L.A. over Washington 
Oregon State over Oregon 
California over Stanford 





*Upset special. 
**Weekly bombshell. 


Score on judgment-passes for week 
ended Nov. 14: completed 13, fumbled 9, 
both sides offside 3. Success average to 
date: 110 right, 56 wrong, 7 tied: 66.3%. 














Thereupon, Michigan scrambled Notre 
Dame in a thrilling seesaw tussle, coming 
from behind twice to win 32-20. 

There were high jinks at Amherst, Mass, 
that afternoon, and the local coach, Lloyd 
Jordan, found himself thrust under a show. 
er with all his clothes on by victory-mad 
undergrads. For once, the Lord Jeffs and 
their traditional rivals, Williams, came up 
to their traditional contest unbeaten. Wil- 
liams scored a touchdown in the third 
quarter, but Amherst came back with a 
pair in the final stanza to topple the finest 
team in Williams history 12-6. 

Other undefeated and untied clubs had 3 
fine afternoon. Boston College chalked up 
an incredible 56-6 score over strong Ford- 
ham. Georgia Tech scored in the first quar. 
ter and protected its 7-0 lead against the 
Alabama steam roller the rest of the after. 
noon. Tulsa clinched its claim to fame with 
a 24-0 defeat of an improving Baylor 
eleven. Georgia ran roughshod over Chat- 
tanooga 40-0. 

There was a good crop of upsets, how- 


-ever. Penn State’s 18-7 triumph over Penn 


ranked as most unbelievable, with Col- 
gate’s 14-0 trimming of Syracuse a close 
second. Yale overturned Princeton 13-6; 
Auburn surprised Louisiana State 25-7; 
Pitt took Nebraska 6-0; Texas Christian 
downed the Texas Longhorns 13-7. And on 
the West Coast Stanford kicked over the 
dope buckets to smash Oregon State 49-13, 
but Southern California ran true to form 
by trimming Oregon 40-0. 


Other scores—East: Cornell 21, Dart- 


mouth 19; Navy 18, Columbia 9; Harvard 
7, Brown 0. Midwest: Minnesota 27, Iowa 
7; Ohio State 44, Illinois 20; Wisconsin 20, 
Northwestern 19; Michigan State 19, Pur- 
due 6; Missouri 6, Oklahoma 6. South: 
Tennessee 14, Mississippi 0; Duke 13, 
North Carolina 18; Rice 0, Texas A. & M. 
0; Southern Methodist 14, Arkansas 6. 


Tue Pros: In Chicago on Sunday the 
Bears abandoned power drives and took to 
the air to beat the Green Bay Packers at 
their own game 38-7. While bottling up 
Don Hutson and Cecil Isbell, the Chicago- 
ans, paced by Sid Luckman and Charlie 
O’Rourke, scored two touchdowns on 
passes, set up another with a pass to the 
one-yard line, and intercepted a Packer 
pass for a fourth. Their 21st victory in a 
row virtually assured the Bears of the 
Western Division championship. In the 
Eastern Division, the Washington Red- 
skins held on to first place by eliminating 
the New York Giants 14-7. 





Beau Jackpot 


Nobody ever quite knew who owned 
Sidney Walker’s left eyebrow, but at one 
time the rest of his coffee-colored, 135- 
pound frame was tastefully portioned out 
in lots like real estate. It was an exclusive 
subdivision. Twenty-three of The Best 
People, including Bobby Jones, ° Frank 
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Beau Jack (left) surprised Allie Stolz with an unexpected thumping 


Crumit, the late Billy De Beck (see page 
62), Grantland Rice, Mrs. Tom Yawkey, 
and Frank Craven, had rescued the proper- 
ty from the obscurity of a shoe-shine job at 
the Augusta, Ga., National Golf Club and 
chipped in the money to launch the lad as 
a lightweight fighter. 

The syndicate had no thought of profit. 
It merely wanted to give an orphan kid 
a chance. Its members had watched him 
perform triumphantly in battles royal— 
those blindfold free-for-alls—against the 
other youngsters around the club. They 
knew that Bowman Milligan, custodian of 
the locker room and impresario of these 
brawls, thought he could fight. They knew 
also that he had a wonderful ring name 
bestowed on him by his grandmother— 
Bo’ Jack, which became Beau Jack. 

So they put the Syndicate Fighter into 
the hands of Chick Wergeles, a Broadway 
publicity man, and Wergeles brought 
Beau Jack along with a rush that was al- 
most unseemly. The bullet-headed young- 
ster hit New York in the summer of 1941 
with 22 professional victories, 4 losses, and 
2 draws behind him. Almost at oncc his 
busy, keep-swinging, boring-in style a la 
Henry Armstrong attracted attention. 
Many purists among the fight critics didn’t 
like it, but the customers did, and the 
Beau managed to win nearly all his fights. 
By last spring Wergeles paid back the syn- 
dicate and still banked plenty for that 
farm in Georgia which will be Jack’s when 
he retires. Meanwhile, his boy went on 
last summer knoeking over all the second- 
and third-raters he met in Madison Square 

arden preliminaries. 

Last week’s night of Friday the thir- 


teenth looked unlucky for the Beau, how- 
ever. He was to fight his first main event 
in the Garden, and he was up against Allie 
Stolz, the Newark flash who came within a 
left jab of lifting the lightweight crown 
from Sammy Angott in the last title clash. 
Experts declared the Georgia boy was over- 
matched, that Stolz was just the type of 
Fancy Dan to solve Jack’s bobbing, weav- 
ing style and tear his head off as he came 
in. Moreover, he had to guarantee Stolz 
$10,000 for the fight, and it looked as if 


_ the Beau might absorb a financial beat- 


ing along with a physical one. 

But Lady Luck does strange things to 
Negro boys from the Deep South on Fri- 
day the thirteenth. This time she showed 
Beau Jack the triple jackpot which re- 
sides at the end of the rainbeau: (1) Just 
a few hours before the bout,.Angott sud- 
denly vacated the title—to work in a war 
plant, he said; (2) there was an unbeliev- 
ably large crowd at the Garden, enabling 
the Beau to meet the guarantee and clear 
about $6,000; (3) then the boy who can’t 
read or write inscribed X—his mark—all 
over Stolz for seven rounds, bloodying him 
into a technical knockout. 

Later that evening, as Wergeles mapped 
a campaign to lay claim to the title or at 
the very least to sign for some highly 
lucrative bouts, a mighty pleased Beau 
Jack shuffled out of the Garden. After all, 
didn’t he have his $5 weekly allowance 
money, and wasn’t he headed for his idea 
of heaven on earth—a shooting gallery 
where a boy with important dough in the 
pockets of his zoot suit could fire away 


all night with a neat little .22 and bus’ 


mos’ every clay pipe in the place? 
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Can Take Punishment... 
And Come Back in Shape! 


Crushing your hat on your head 
won’t leave you with a wreck on 
your hands—if you’re wearing a 
Pliafelt. For Mallory’s unique Plia- 
felt process produces felt so rich 
and resilient that a stroke of your 
fingers erases dents and creases— 
restores your Piafelt to its original 
good shape. This springy resili- 
ence permits even the lightest 
weight Pliafeltto be soft, yet shape- 
retaining. Both the NOKABOUT 
and DALLAS styles are winning 
coast-to-coast fame as “the light- 
weights that hold their shape.” 
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MALLORY Pliafelt—NOKABOUT Style... 
America’s famous zephyr-weight...luxuri- 
ously soft, yet shape-retaining...thanks 
to Mallory’s Pliafelt improvement on hat- 
making processes. New Fall shades. $6.50 








MALLORY Pliafelt—DALLAS Style... 

Distinctive bound-edge edition of the soft, 

yet shape-retaining zephyr-weight Pliafelt. 

In good-looking new Fall shades... $6.50 
Other Pliafelt Styles, $6.50 to $10 
At Fine Men’s Shops Everywhere 


Buy War Bonds and War Stamps 
to help keep this hat on top! 
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I may be going a 
little too far to say that 
Mr. Philadelphia Jack 
Q’Brien, who died last 
week at the age of 64, 
was the first of the line 
of “cultured” prizefight- 
ers that carried to a 
climax in the case of 
Gene Tunney and a 
slight anticlimax in the 
case of Lou Nova. 

An argument could be 
made out for James J. 
Corbett, who predated 
Mr. O’Brien by a few 
years. Mr. Corbett 
bowed to ladies, and 
this and other peculiar 
mannerisms led to a 
popular belief that Mr. 
Corbett was not only a 
smooth number but an 
erudite one. The two traits are often 
confused, especially in boorish profes- 
sions like the boxing dodge, and I think 
Mr. Corbett got the benefit of ‘a non 
sequitur. 

Mr. Philadelphia Jack O’Brien, on 
the other hand, was the genuine cultured 
article. Mr. O’Brien read copiously in 
the works of Webster and Funk & 
Wagnalls and other light novelists of 
the period, and you did not have to 
talk with him long to know that he 
remembered what he read. 

“It’s fortuitous that you could come 
over,” said Mr. O’Brien the first time 
I called on him, at the gymnasium he 
conducted for gentlemen with paunches. 
“Let me show you around the premises.” 

When Philadelphia Jack O’Brien 
wrote a book, it was his own doing 
and strictly unhaunted. I have always 
liked the title of the scholarly mono- 
graph he wrote after serving as second 
to Jack Dempsey in the first Dempsey- 

Tunney fight, in 1926: “Duties of Men 
Assisting Big Boy Night of 23rd.” As 
far as I know, Mr. O’Brien is the only 
author who has ever treated the subject 
of toothpicks and water buckets with 
the dignity it deserves. 

Mr. O’Brien’s vocabulary won the 
esteem of all the blue bleeders in his 
native city. The fact that Mr. O’Brien, 
born Joseph Francis Hagan, bled red 
when he bled at all made absolutely no 
difference to the Biddles and Drexels. 
They fawned upon him with the same 
enthusiasm they used later in fawning, 





Passing of a Pioneer 
by JOHN LARDNER 





with the help of a couple 
of Cromwells, on Tommy 
Loughran. Mr. O’Brien 
made Philadelphia a 
society fighter’s town, 
and such it has remained. 

Perhaps by coinci- 
dence, and perhaps not, 
Mr. O’Brien and Mr. 
Loughran pursued the 
same professional policy 
in the ring: don’t get hit. 
Both were masterly box- 
ers, with the emphasis 
on defense, and both 
brought unscathed sets 
of eyes, ears, and nose to 
the dinner tables of the 
Drexel-Biddle salient. 

It may also be co- 
incidence that Mr. P. J. 
O’Brien, cultured, cour- 
teous, and clean-living, 
is best remembered for his first fight 
with Stanley Ketchel, uncultured, un- 
courteous, and un-clean-living in spades. 
After being outboxed for nine rounds, 
Mr. Ketchel knocked Mr. O’Brien cold 
in the tenth round, and the final bell 
found Philadelphia Jack lying un- 
conscious in a corner of the ring with 
his head in a box of sawdust that served 
in those days—1909—as a spittoon. 

However, the count had gone no 
farther than “6” when the bell rang, 
and the bout was recorded under the 
head of “no decision,” which saved the 
day for clean living. 

That fight took place in Fisk’s Sales 
Stables, a horse auction ring on the 
Lower East Side of New York City. 
Mr. Ketchel trained for it by riding up 
and down Broadway in a carriage, wear- 
ing a pink kimono, in company with 
his fun-loving manager, a wight by the 
name of Willus Britt. To protect 
Kitchel’s interests, Mr. Britt forced 
Mr. O’Brien to sweat off 2 pounds on 
the day of the fight. 

“Shakespeare has a character like you 
in his play “The Merchant of Venice’,” 
said Mr. O’Brien to Mr. Britt in scholar- 
ly reproach. 

The loss of those pounds and his 
disadvantage in age—O’Brien was 31, 
Ketchel 22—led to the unofficial knock- 
out, which Mr. O’Brien described later 
as an example of “tumultuous ferocity.” 
Those words may serve as the epitaph 
of Ketchel, and he couldn’t have found 
a better man to write it. 


Culver 
Philadelphia Jack O’Brien 
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In blood and sweat and toil and tears 
a new world is being fashioned and a 
new life forged for the millions who 
love freedom too dearly ever to 
relinquish it. 


The days of the years that lie ahead 
are the rugged cobbles over which our 
civilization will take its greatest 
strides toward the victory that is 
necessary to insure that freedom. 


And to watch this progress to ulti- 
mate triumph—with a full knowledge 
and understanding of what it means to 
each of us—is the precious privilege 


Give Newsweek.... 
and you give anew world in the making 


of all of us who have the desire to 
know and the capacity to understand. 


Your gift of Newsweek will bring to 
all those you wish to remember this 
war-time Christmas, a fuller knowl- 
edge and a better understanding of 


this great new world in the making. © 


fee are se 
CHRISTMAS GIFT SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One 1-year Gift Subscription . . . $5.00 
Two Il-year Gift Subscriptions. . . $7.50 
Three 1-year Gift Subscriptions - $10.00 
Additional Subscriptions . $3.25 each 
For your convenience a Gift Order Card is bound into this issue, 
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Ceacteties for air-borne invasion... 
Carrying the attack to the enemy... 


It’s the goal of American Industry 
to train and equip more paratroopers 
than the Axis ever dreamed of—and 
that goal will be achieved. 


It calls for new plants to produce 
the synthetic fibres needed in such 
tremendous quantity . . . plant conver- 
sion to meet many of the production 
problems involved. 


In every war plant, heating is a vital 
consideration . . . for proper heat is 
essential to maximum output. : 


For 50 years, steam has proved its 
ability to provide steady, even, eco- 
nomical heat in buildings of every type. 


Steam, harnessed and brought under 
control with Webster Systems of Steam 
Heating, has been used successfully in 


more than 75,000 buildings. 


Today, we are engaged in direct war 
work but manufacturing facilities are 
still available to supply Webster Steam 
Heating Equipment for buildings serv- 
ing the war effort. 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available on A-10 priority, under 
W.P.B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. 
Ordersshouldbe limited to actual needs. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in 60 principal Cities 
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Czvetann—The wind off the lake 
is bitter here these days, and the big ore 
boats coming in are beginning to show 
signs of even fiercer cold up where they 
were loaded. Lake Superior, the crews 
say, is passing into hibernation, Naviga- 
tion on the lakes is not for long now, but 
the crews are pulling their coats tighter 
and a grim look is on their faces. 

Before the Soo closes, they have a 
record to polish off—a record that tops 
records on the lakes, a mark for all time 
to shoot at. More than 90,000,000 tons 
of ore will come down the lakes before 
these crews can quit for the winter. 
They will probably make it about 
3,000,000 over the quota of 90,000,000 
set last spring. In 1941 the figure was 
80,748,000. In 1940, 66,000,000. In 1939, 
45,000,000. In 1938, before war broke 
over Europe, the tonnage was 19,000,- 
000. The average of fairly good years 
before that was half the 1942 record. 

Managers and owners of mines and 
ships in this city are looking ahead. 
How many 1942’s can the great iron 
ring around Superior stand? Nature is 
bountiful but not illimitable. There is 
no reason for alarm, but there is good 


reason for planning. If 100,000,000 tons © 


are taken out next year and war de- 
mands continue, the lush open-pit sup- 
ply, supplemented as it has always been 
by underground production, will run 
through 1949. Then the supply of under- 
ground ore and concentrates will have to 
carry the burden, and weeds will gather 
in the big canyons. When the Mesabi 
open-pit supply goes, we shall have used 
up one of the foremost quick elements 
of national defense that we possess. It 
is a natural stockpile. It is winning 
ascendancy for the United Nations. 

People have been scooping high-grade 
ore from the Mesabi for 50 years now. 
Last week Cleveland celebrated the half 
century anniversary of the first ship- 
ment to Oglebay Norton & Co. In the 
whole region from Hibbing, a perennial 
boom town in Minnesota, to the farthest 
reaches of the Pittsburgh district, bil- 
lions of dollars in mines, railways, ships, 
docks and mills are involved. The way 
to conserve this vital property is to add 
new millions in plants for processing 
lower-grade ore, which a kind Provi- 
dence has provided in almost incredible 
quantities. 

The Cleveland companies are doing 


The Great Lakes and the Future 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 
































a thorough job of- looking into the! 
future. Their engineers, metallurgists 
and economists have been: at work for 
a long time prospecting and gathering 
ore figures from other parts of the na. { 
tion, from South America and the world 
at large. They have been studying } 
comparable industries like copper and 
calculating the probable extent to which 
lighter metals will supplement steel in { 
the years ahead. 2 
There are important deposits in the | % 
Canadian part of the Lake Superior i aa 
region for whose development a sympa- | wed 
thetic government there is helping to iE 
clear the way. They will largely feed |e 
south into the present route, for in- § 
dustrially the lake section of Canada 
is, and will continue to be in the future, ' 
closely integrated with us. Both sides 
of the lower lakes will welcome Canadi- | 
an ore development. : 


Tt is clear that our own. Federal 
government has been something les. 
than foresighted in concerning itself 
with iron ore. The Senate and the’ 
House have committees on mining, but | 
only one member of each is a repre’ 
sentative from Minnesota, Wisconsin | 
or Michigan, the states in which 99 | 
much of our great ore resources are 
found. The numerous planning boards | 
in Washington have done little to study 
the present sources of our ore supply, | 
to look to their future development, or | 
to consider what lies ahead for the } 
whole complex industrial machine which { 
has sprung up in the area around these 
supplies. Here, as in so many other 
things, private enterprise has been in 
the lead. 

The Cleveland area is not worried 
about the future. For there is a re- 
source in this region that does not 
deteriorate with the years—the ex- 
perience, capacity and energy of the 
people who know and fabricate metals. tas 
Wholly aside from the manufacture of 
steel and related products, there are 
big Cleveland interests in aluminum 
and magnesium, for instance. The newer 
light-metal industries that will supple- 
ment, not supplant, steel will be very 
important in this region. Akron is com- 
ing along with synthetic rubber. The 
industries that depend upon metal and 
rubber products will still be well repre- 
sented in nearby places. 
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I. W. Harper is unexcelled in 
taste and quality . . . . for which it has been 
awarded gold medals at many great international 
expositions . .. . in making I. W. Harper, 


cost is no object . . 


LW. HARP :R 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond 
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Brown diamond ring courtesy of De Beers 





“ 100 Proof, Bernheim Distilling Co.,Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
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hi We had polished off the turkey, “*Here’s to liberty and tolerance 
A And they’d cleared away the food, And justice for mankind, 
And my host and I were lounging To the country where a fellow’s 
si In an after-dinner mood, Not afraid to speak his mind, 
. When he raised his glass of Where there’s food for all the hunger 
Seagram’s Seven And where life is worth the living 
And said: ‘“Well, come what may, _—_ Yes, as long as there’s America 
Here’s a toast to all the blessings There will always be 
We are fighting for today. Thanksgiving.’ 






Served either before or after, Seagram’s 7 Crown is a 
mellowing complement to a traditional Thanksgiving dinner. 










~ Seagram's 


71h and hearty-tasting ...yet not a whit of heaviness...a blended chorus of up to 18 meticulously 


chosen whiskies...Seagram’s premier stocks..skillfully smoothed and toned with pedigreed “‘spft-stilled”’ 


Spirits...a prestige whiskey...not inexpenstve, yet worth every penny of its cost...an American masterpiece. 


Most PLEASING w ée Palate-LEAST TAXING the Faste 


SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN BLENDED WHISKEY. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New Yor! 





